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Of Special Interest: News and Notes 


Interest in the Bible During the Emergency. The American 
Bible Society has completed its fourth year of war emergency 
work. During this time it has distributed to the U. S. Armed 
Forees and Merchant Marine, 4,250,843 volumes of Scripture 
which inelude 51,102 New Testaments, carefully packaged in 
water-proof containers, which the Society hopes ‘‘will never be 
read!’’ These are the books that have been placed on lifeboats 
and rafts, yet should such an emergency arise there has been 
ample proof of the strength and comfort stemming from such 
reading of the Word. There are also 2,300 Bibles supplied as 
lectern Bibles for Army chapels and ships of the Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine. 

‘‘Thank God for your Testament, son,’’ said Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker to Sergeant Johnny Bartek as the little party of 
seven, after drifting for nearly three weeks in the Pacific, was 
finally brought ashore. 

More than a half million books have gone to prisoners of war, 
refugees and civilians in distressed areas of Europe. This work 
required Scriptures in 41 different languages, a miniature tower 
of Babel, containing such unusual items as Scriptures in Afri- 
kaans, Bambara, and Galla. 


Objectives Cited. The New Development Program of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, which 
seeks to provide funds to help stabilize the financial position of 
63 Baptist-related schools, colleges and seminaries and 76 Baptist 
student centers, was officially inaugurated on Baptist Education 
Day, May 16, 1943. Preparation for the active phase of the New 
Development Program began on January 1, 1942. 

Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Education, summarizes the objectives of the New Development 
Program as follows: 
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1. The satisfaction, where possible, of the immediate finan- 
cial needs of the schools, colleges, theological seminaries and 
Roger Williams Fellowships. 

2. The attraction of Baptist youth to attendance in the 
Baptist educational institutions. 

3. The development of a long-range public relations and 
fund-raising program for the various educational institu- 
tions. 

4. Wide publicity for the efficient work, both scholastic 
and religious, being done by the schools, colleges and semi- 
naries. 

5. The closer working relationship between the churches 
and the educational institutions in a way helpful to both. 


Commenting on these objectives, Doctor Smith said, ‘‘The total 
effect of this New Development Program is pointed toward one 
specific result—to provide the incentive and the opportunity for 
a thorough Christian education for all Baptist young men and 
women.”’ 


Dr. Cotton to Head College of Christian Education. With the 
approval of the Executive Committee of the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary Board of Directors, President J. Harry Cotton 
has accepted the presidency of the Presbyterian College of Chris- 
tian Education. The two schools will maintain their separate 
corporate identities and faculties but work under one adminis- 
trative head. 


New President of Union Theological Seminary. The Reverend 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Roosevelt Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Union Theological Seminary (New York City), was 
recently elected to succeed the Reverend Henry Sloane Coffin as 
president of the faculty upon the latter’s retirement in June, 
1945, after forty-one years of service. Dr. Van Dusen has been 
a member of the faculty of the seminary since 1926 and Professor 
of Systematic Theology since 1935, A trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity, president of the American Association of Theological 
Schools and a leader in the ecumenical movement, he has partici- 
pated in world conferences and has visited in the Far East. He 
is the author of numerous books. A graduate of the seminary in 
1924, he was ordained by the Presbytery of New York in the same 
year. 
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Or SPECIAL INTEREST: NEWS AND NOTES 


V'sual Education in Churches Increasing. Protestant churches 
have increased their use of religious motion pictures approxi- 
mately 250 per cent since 1941, according to statistics available 
to the Religious Film Association, Ine. Such a remarkable new 
emphasis on visual education by the churches would indicate that 
they are rapidly becoming aware of the advantages of this edu- 
cational method which has been used so effectively by the armed 
forces in reducing the training time of men in the service. 

This upsurge of demand for visual materials is responsible for 
an important development which will provide a more efficient and 
widespread film service for the churches. Three organizations 
have figured prominently in promoting the use of visual aids in 
Christian education and have worked out a cooperative arrange- 
ment which will permit each to make its special contribution to 
the service. 

Under the arrangement, The Religious Film Association, a 
service organization comprising official agencies and boards of 
18 denominations, celebrates its second birthday by taking over 
principal distribution of the Harmon Foundation library of relig- 
ious and educational films including those produced by the Relig- 
ious Film Society of Great Britain. These films, together with 
others acquired by the Association, will be shipped from deposi- 
tories in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Dallas operated 
by the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau for the Association. It is 
expected that one or more additional depositories may be opened 
in the near future. Films will thus be inereasingly accessible to 
churches which previously had to depend on shipments from New 
York or Chicago. 

An intensified campaign to promote religious education through 
films will mark consummation of the arrangements with both the 
Association and the ‘‘ Y’’ working toward this end. The Harmon 
Foundation, meanwhile, will devote the major efforts of its Divi- 
sion of Visual Experiment to the production of educational and 
religious films and other visual materials. 

With the joint support of educational forces of the churches, 
it is expected that the use of visual aids in Christian Education 
will develop as rapidly as has their use in public schools during 
the past ten years. 
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Russian Theological Institute to Open. According to a release 
by the Religious News Service, some one hundred students from 
all parts of Russia are expected to be enrolled when the newly- 
created Theological Institute begins training priests for the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. Fifty students are at present taking 
entrance tests prior to opening of classes in September. Subjects 
to be taught at the Institute, located in the ancient Novodevitzhity 
Monastery, include the Qld and the New Testaments, Apologetics, 
Theology, Chureh History, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French and 
English. No candidates will be accepted, according to Nikolai 
Kolehitsky, manager of affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
who have been divorced and re-married, since under Orthodox 
canon law, persons who have been married twice are not eligible 
for the priesthood. Kolchitsky revealed that the number of Rus- 
sian bishops and dioceses is increasing constantly as new areas are 
being liberated. The total number of dioceses has not yet been 
determined, however. 


National Study Conferences Planned. A second national study 
conference such as convened two years ago at Delaware, Ohio, 
will be held next January to help clarify the mind of the Protes- 
tant churches in the United States regarding the moral, political, 
and economic foundations of an enduring peace, according to a 
release in the Bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ. The decision to hold the conference was made by the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, which will name a com- 
mittee to arrange a three-day conference. It probably will be held 
January 16-19, 1945, at a place yet to be selected. Following the 
pattern of the Delaware conference, it is planned to seek appoint- 
ment of delegates by responsible denominational bodies and 
allied religious organizations, including state and city councils of 
churches. The Delaware conference was attended by 377 dele- 
gates. 

A National Study Conference on the Church and Minority 
Peoples, to be convened in the spring or early summer of 1945, 
will bring together appointed representatives of the various de- 
nominations to consider steps which the churches should now 
take to meet the problems posed by America’s racial and cultural 
minorities. Authorization for the Conference, which will be 
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called by the Commission on the Church and Minority Peoples, 
was given by the Federal Council’s Executive Committee at its 
May meeting. In preparation for the Conference, papers are 
being written on the ten subjects which, in the judgment of the 
Commission, are of major importance for the consideration of the 
churches. The topics, as tentatively worded, are: The Christian 
Teaching on Race; The Church and Current Minority Tensions ; 
The Teachings of Modern Science on Race ; The Church and Segre- 
gation ; The Church and the Question of ‘‘Social Equality’’; The 
Local Chureh and Racial Issues; The Church and Constitutional 
and Civie Rights; Racism and the World Outreach of the Church 
and the Nation; Racial Attitudes in Children; Christian Youth 
and the Race Question. 


Andover Newton Theological School (Newton Center, Mass.) 
announces the appointment of Dr. George Dennis Kelsey, native 
of Columbus, Ga., as professor of Christian Ethics. Dr. Kelsey 
is a Negro, and his father and mother both teach in the public 
schools of Griffin, Ga. He has served as a member of the faculty 
of Morehouse College, Atlanta, and lately has been doing gradu- 
ate work at Yale. 


Good News for Students Preparing for the Ministry. The 
Selective Service System on May 13 amended Local Board Memo- 
randum No. 187 to the effect that ‘‘In order to qualify for classi- 
fication into Class IV-D as a student preparing for the ministry, 
a man must be pursuing a specific full-time course of study on an 
accelerated basis for which credit will be given toward the com- 
pletion of his training in the school which he attends. The course 
of study may be carried on in the theological or divinity school 
or in another institution. Where carried on in another institu- 
tion, the student’s course of study must be under the general 
direction of the theological or divinity school in which he has been 
accepted. ... 

‘In the case of a registrant who claims to be a student pre- 
paring for the ministry who has been accepted for admittance in 
a recognized theological or divinity school and who is pursuing 
under the direction of such theological or divinity school a spe- 
cific, full-time accelerated course of study required by the theo- 
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logical or divinity school, the local board shall require the follow- 
ing information: 


(a) A statement of the registrant that he is preparing for and 
intends to enter into the ministry of a recognized church, 
religious sect, or religious organization. 

(b) A statement of the highest authority governing ordination 
of a recognized church, religious sect, or religious organi- 
zation that it is in need of ministers of religion and that the 
registrant has been formally accepted as a candidate for 
the ministry. 

(c) A statement of a recognized theological or divinity schoo] 
that the registrant has been accepted for admittance to 
such theological or divinity school and that he is pursuing 
under the general direction of such theological or divinity 
school on a full-time and accelerated basis a specific course 
of study required by the theological or divinity school. 
The statement shall show the course of study in detail.’’ 


The United Presbyterian Church during the recent meeting of 
its General Assembly became quite educationally minded. Presi- 
dent James H. Grier of Monmouth College was selected as Moder- 
ator for the ensuing year. Then the Assembly increased the 
budget to the Board of Education from 9% to 154%. On a 
$600,000 budget, this will mean about $90,000 for the work of 
this Board, of which Dr. Charles P. Proudfit has been the Execu- 
tive Secretary for several years. Also, the General Assembly 
took action to merge the two Chicago Boards, Education and 
Young People’s Work, with the two Pittsburgh Boards, Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work. It is reported that the purpose 
of this merger move was to bring the young people’s work of the 
Church to one center and associate it with the publication work 
which produces the Sabbath School literature, the young people’s 
literature, ete. The headquarters of the new board, to be known 
as The Board of Christian Education, will be in Pittsburgh. 


The Role of Education. Roger W. Babson, economist and 
statistician, in the Washington Post (May 15, 1944) wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Unless our efforts are supplemented by a spiritual and 
educational awakening, we may have difficulty in maintaining the 
equanimity necessary to see us through these momentous times. 
[8] 
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Or SpecrAL INTEREST: NEWS AND NOTES 


.. . Young people should now insist upon a good education. 
Wise are they who become experts in some one line of work. 
Whatever may happen to the capitalistic system, such experts will 
have little to fear. The best insurance against radicalism is to 
be an expert in something useful. For the next six years wise 
parents will pour money into fool-proof education. This will be 
the safest of all investments and pay the biggest dividends.’’ 


Religious Education Week. The period September 24-October 1 
has been set aside as Religious Education Week with the coopera- 
tion of the International Council of Religious Education and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ. The National Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges has suggested to its member colleges that during this 
period they utilize the radio for special emphasis on the cause of 
Christian higher education. It is anticipated that both churches 
and colleges will give extensive stress to the importance of Chris- 
tian Colleges and a Christian higher education. 


Religious Mission to Faculties. The National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education has decided to undertake a project 
of sending religious leaders to the campuses of colleges and uni- 
versities to discuss with the faculties the place of Christianity in 
the curriculum and in the life of the institutions. While these 
leaders will be especially interested in contacting faculties and 
groups of faculty and students, they will also discuss problems 
in the classroom and in convocations. 


Theological Education Goes to the Farm. According to an 
announcement by President Dale D. Welch of the University of 
Dubuque, ‘‘something new and different in the field of theological 
education, has been effected by the cooperation of the Iowa State 
College and the Theological Seminary of the University of 
Dubuque. A Farm Survey School for rural pastors was con- 
ducted on the campus of the State College June 13-July 19. The 
purpose was not to train scientific farmers, but,’’ said President 
Welch, ‘‘we do hope to send into the rural church consecrated 
ministers who will have an intelligent appreciation of the prob- 
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lems of their people.’? The courses which the seminarians took 
covered three vital areas in which a rural minister needs infor- 
mation: animal husbandry, agronomy, and farm management. 
The man behind the program is Dr. Calvin T. Schnucker, head 
of the Department of Rural Church of the Seminary. 


Religious Education at State University. The Louisiana State 
University Board of Supervisors has authorized the creation of a 
Religious Education Department. The establishment of the De- 
partment will be ‘‘at such time as the President of the University 
shall find it practicable.’’ Plans for the Department were worked 
out by a committee of the Board in cooperation with a faculty 
committee. Courses in religious education are already being 
offered for credit at the University. 


Summer Seminar for Pastors. For the second year Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., conducted a pastors’ seminar 
in which for two weeks academic courses were offered to pastors 
who wished to spend their vacation in this manner. Among the 
courses given during the period August 14-25 were: Recent Inter- 
pretations of Luther, Soren Kierkegaard, Theory of Christian 
Education, Readings in the Greek New Testament, Jesus, and 
A Pastoral Clinic on Rural Church Problems. During the eve- 
nings special lectures were given on Congregational Life and 
Growth. 


Seventh Luther Academy. For the seventh year Wartburg 
Theological Seminary, Dubuque Iowa, conducted what has been 
called a ‘‘Luther Academy.’’ The topics presented during the 
period July 11-20 included Studies in I Corinthians, The Basis 
of Luther’s Social Ethics, Selected Old Testament Texts, Socia! 
Problems Facing the Church, Illustrated Lectures on Church Art, 
Preaching in Our Day, Some Recent Literature in the Field of 
Church History, Qualifications for the Ministry, The Church and 
the Service Men, The Family Altar—Evangelism, The Challenge 
of Latin America, The Liturgical Movement in non-Lutheran 
Protestantism, Eight Meditations on the Means of Grace, Visual 
Aids Clinic. 

[ 10 | 
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Christian Realism* 


By GEORGE JOHNSON 


rw moment in the history of a nation has its prevailing mood, 
and the clue to that mood may often be supplied by the wide 
use of a particular word. If the word is freely spoken, if it 
spreads itself on every printed page, if the great, the near great, 
and the not so great roll it unctuously on their tongues and find 
delight in the sound of it, one may conclude that it expresses an 
attitude that is presently popular. It is the tone to which the 
mood of the moment is pitched. 

Currently, it would seem that such a function is being per- 
formed by the word ‘‘realism.’’ We hear it constantly. We are 
counselled to arrive at conclusions about things in general and 
the present state of human affairs in particular in a realistic 
manner. We ought to be realistic about the war, realistic about 
the peace, realistic about matters social and economic, realistic 
in the sphere of domestic relations, realistic about the truth, 
realistic about morals. Statesmen are admired because they are 
realistic; plans and programs are acclaimed because they are 
based on realism. In realism we are counselled to base our hopes 
for the future. 

Now realism is an old word and has had many meanings at 
many times. It has different meanings in different contexts. It 
reminds the philosopher of the perennial controversy concerning 
the nature of ideas. In art and letters it is the rallying point of 
those who champion fidelity to nature and actual life as against 
the romantic, the subjective, or the sentimental. In education it 
labels the point of view of those who want schooling to be practi- 
eal rather than academic and theoretical. By and large it stands 
in contradiction to the ideal, the abstract, the visionary. It is 
often used as a synonym for common sense. 

In its contemporary context, however, its connotation is some- 
what different. At least, it is disturbing; at the most, ominous. 

* This address by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson was being 
delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 


on June 1, 1944, when he was stricken. It is reprinted by the courtesy of 
Catholic Action, July, 1944. 
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For what realism seems to mean today is the inclination to sacri- 
fice principle for expediency, to capitulate to circumstances, to 
permit the end to justify the means. It implies the acceptance 
as a satisfactory philosophy of life and living of the doctrine that 
whatever works is for that reason justified. It amounts to the 
apotheosis of the law of tooth and claw, the furling of the stand- 
ards of immutable truth and justice. It is content to make the 
best of a bad bargain. It is impatient of dreams that may never 
come true, of aspirations that court disappointment, of hopes that 
soar aloft unto the heights. It is content to remain mired in the 
turgid slough of cynicism. 

When we find it difficult to square the noble ideas of the four 
freedoms with arrangements and accommodations that seem to 
negate them, we are told to be realistic. When we ask questions 
that are prompted by our assumption that justice and right must 
prevail in the affairs of nations, even as in the affairs of indi- 
viduals, we are told to be realistic. When we speak about the 
rights of small nations and confess that we cherish a prayful hope 
that out of the horror, the waste, and the destruction of war there 
will emerge a world in which the weak will not be at the merey 
of the strong, we are told to be realistic. When we are a bit dis- 
mayed because we think we see emerging out of the welter of 
world-wide confusion something like the recrudescence of old 
imperialism under new forms, we are told to be realistic. 

You are utterly unrealistic if you try to envisage an economic 
order based on men’s love for one another rather than on some 
compromise with greed and lust for power. You are utterly 
unrealistic when you voice the conviction that personal morality 
should be founded on a zeal for virtue rather than on the fear 
of the consequences of vice. You are utterly unrealistic if you 
decry what you consider to be the degradation of the arts and 
refuse to accept ugliness for beauty in music, in painting, and in 
literature. You are utterly unrealistic if you cling to any inter- 
pretation of human nature that does not circumscribe itself by 
the physical and material. You are utterly unrealistic if, with 
the Holy Father, you ask for the interpretation of the phrase 
‘‘unconditional surrender’’ that squares with the canons of 
merey. 

[12] 
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I am not saying that this new realism is universally accepted 
in the land nor that it has succeeded in destroying the idealism 
that has always been in some degree an American characteristic. 
That idealism is born of faith in man’s origin in God, and it can 
never be completely stifled. After all, history keeps obtruding 
itself ; it is too late to falsify the record of the glorious accomplish- 
ments of the saints, the seers, the statesmen, and the soldiers who 
in every age and every clime have refused to be realistic. We can 
be grateful that St. Paul was not a realist when he faced perils 
in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils in the sea, to preach the 
Gospel of a crucified God. Copernicus was not a realist, nor was 
Newton, nor Pasteur, nor Marconi. Raphael was not a realist, 
nor was Shakespeare, nor Beethoven, nor the builders of the 
cathedral of Chartres. Jefferson was not a realist, nor were the 
other Founding Fathers. Thank God no realist commanded the 
American army at Valley Forge, no realist directed the destinies 
of the nation when Sumter fell. 

Unfortunately, however, too many people nowadays, particu- 
larly in our own country, have been nursed on an intellectual diet 
that lacks those elements which are necessary for long-range 
vision and for developing the fortitude that is ready to accept 
present defeat as the condition of ultimate victory. They have 
been indoctrinated with theories of life and living that chain them 
to the earth. They refuse to lift up their eyes to the mountains 
in quest of salvation. They see man’s destiny circumscribed by 
the here and now and they give honor to no other God than the 
Caesar of their own potentialities. They are enamored not of the 
law of God according to the inward man, but of the laws of 
nature ; and they prefer to adapt themselves to an outward order- 
ing of human affairs based on what they like to call scientific 
planning. In metaphysics they are materialists, in morals they 
are pragmatists, in religion they are secularists, in the common 
parlance of the day they are realists. 

If they but knew it, the realism they cherish is essentially 
unreal. They are presently occupied with the shadows and the 
substance has eluded them. They have mistaken the symbol for 
the symbolized, the clue for the solution. Immersed in the visible, 
they disdain the invisible. They refuse to have God in their 
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knowledge, and, as a consequence, have cut themselves oif from 
the root of all reality. 

For reality exists in God and comes forth from God. He is the 
eternal source whence all things flow. Without His sustaining 
power all things would vanish into nothing. The adequate 
answer to every human question, be it philosophical or scientific 
or social or economic or political or aesthetic, can be found only 
in the mind of God. 

In the heart of the fool there sounds stridently his own voice 
telling him there is no God. A fool he is and a fool he will 
remain until he gives up trying to drown out another voice that 
whispers in the depths of that same heart, the voice of the God 
Who made him and fashioned him and formed him, the voice of 
the God, to Whom he belongs and apart from Whom there is no 
substance, no reality to his life and living. 

There is one great central fact in the universe, an eternal fact, 
a fact that can never be gained. It is a fact that, unfortunately, 
some will always find to be a stumbling block and others will try 
to dismiss as foolishness. That fact is Jesus Christ. He is the 
beginning; He is the end. He is the truth; He is the way; He is 
the life. He is God made manifest toman. He is more than just 
a reality. He is reality itself. 

The reality that is Jesus Christ is the definition, the very heart 
and soul, of the education you graduates have received. It is the 
reason for this college. Catholic schools exist for the purpose of 
teaching the truth which is Christ Jesus, Our Lord, and teaching 
all truth in relation to that truth. Apart from that truth, all 
other truth is meaningless. Christ is the light of which all other 
light is but a reflection ; where it does not shine there is darkness. 

Outside of the Church education becomes increasingly stranger 
to Christ and the things of Christ. It has lost all understanding 
of the meaning of the supernatural. Absorbed in the human, it 
neglects the divine. It exalts the practical and is impatient of 
the speculative. It talks about the good life, but it talks about 
it in terms of earthly security and satisfaction. It has some inter- 
est in Christ as an historical personage and in Christianity as a 
social or cultural movement. It knows nothing of Christ as 
a determining force in human society, as the eternal and abiding 
reality. 
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Now secular education is a powerful factor in the life of the 
nation. It is making us the kind of people we are becoming. It 
has great resources of wealth and talent and equipment at its 
command. In comparison our Catholic effort seems weak and 
utterly inadequate. We have our moments of dismay, at times 
even of discouragement. 

The odds against us seem so tremendous. We are out of tune 
with the times. The temptation comes to accommodate ourselves 
to circumstances, to yield a bit here, to compromise there. The 
reality to which we are committed has a way of seeming very 
unreal when faced with the realities the world cherishes. We are 
different. We must be different, and being different can be very 
uncomfortable. 

Too often we are forced to admit that the prospect of being 
forever different is too galling for some of our graduates to face 
and we find them after a number of years being very realistic 
and not taking their religion too seriously. They still profess to 
be Catholics, but their deeds, their economic deeds, their political 
deeds, their artistic deeds, their literary deeds, their domestic 
deeds—reveal that whatever their lips ‘may say, their hearts are 
far from Christ. They have become too realistic to be governed 
by reality. 

We still have a lot to learn about educating unto Christ in a 
world that knows not Christ. 

It is by no means a simple matter to develop in the hearts of the 
young a zealous loyalty to the unchanging when they have to live 
in the midst of change. It is by no means a simple matter to 
impress upon carefree youth the necessity of building up the 
reserve of fortitude they will need for the daily martyrdom of 
living a Christian life in an atmosphere in which Christianity is 
unfashionable. Of course we are not working alone. There is 
always the grace of God and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. We 
succeed more often than we fail. Yet our success should not and 
does not blind us to our failure. 

The responsibility does not fall exclusively on the school. It 
should be kept in mind that no one can really educate anyone else. 
Schools and teachers may guide and direct, but in the long run 
every individual educates himself. We rejoice with these gradu- 


1 At this point Monsignor Johnson was stricken. 
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ates on the completion of their work. We honor in solemn cere- 
monial this morning as we present them with their diplomas. We 
have done all we could do for them.” 

Perhaps our all has not been quite enough. Yet, be that as it 
may, your future success or failure will be fundamentally your 
own doing. If you have made the most of your opportunities, 
and continue to make the most of your opportunities, provided 
these are opportunities for the love and service of God and your 
fellowmen, your lives will be successful. You will be increas- 
ingly strengthened with might according to the inward man and 
Will intensify by your faith and service the reality of Christ in 
the world. On the other hand, if you have hitherto preferred the 
unreal to the real, if you have lived according to the canons of 
selfishness and compromise, if Christ to you is nothing more than 
a shadowy ideal or the rallying point of sentimental devotion, you 
will succumb very readily to the realities which the world 
cherishes and in which it puts its faith. 

The responsibility of a Catholic graduate is to make her con- 
temporaries increasingly conscious of Jesus Christ, to insinuate 
Him into society. This she does by making Him real in the circles 
in which she moves by living as Christ would live in her. This 
she does by translating the faith that is in her into deeds and 
actions that are in conformity with the spirit of Christ and caleu- 
lated to win the world to Him. 

The realist is impatient with words and symbols. He claims 
they have no functional value. It is incumbent upon the Chris- 
tian, particularly if that Christian has had the advantage of a 
college education, under Christian auspices, to prove that he is 
wrong. Our creed is not just a series of empty formulas strung 
together. Our symbols are not vain window dressing. We are 
what we believe, and the signs of our faith are the signs of our 
character. 

The noblest of all our symbols is the cross. Christianity is so 
utterly unrealistic as to teach that the only way to find your life 
is to lose it. The best, the truest, the most substantial advice that 
can be given to a Catholic graduate is this: Go forth and die. Die 
to yourself; die to the world; die to greed; die to calculating 
ambition ; die to all the unrealities that the world calls real. Die 
and you shall live, and live abundantly. 
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On Being a Radical 


By JOHN SCHMIDT* 


HE purpose of Christian education is to produce radicals. 

Nothing is more sorely needed in our world today. Not that 
we need a multitude of soapbox orators who are convinced that 
everyone is out of step but themselves, and who think that the 
adoption of their particular pet panacea will transform the uni- 
verse. They are not radical enough. 

What we do need, and need very badily, are men and women 
who will dare to be genuine radicals, that is, those who will not 
stop before they have uncovered the roots of life. That is what 
the word radical really means. The world will not be helped by 
those who continue to bow reverently before our modern idols 
whose clay feet have become so dreadfully visible. Nor will it be 
saved by those who prescribe a soothing ointment for the patient, 
beeause they are unable or afraid to diagnose the sickness unto 
death from which he suffers. We can be healed only if we turn 
the X-ray of divine truth on this complex world of ours, and thus 
determine our real condition. 


A DIAGNOsIS 


This scrutiny will reveal the unpleasant fact which Shake- 
speare long ago put into the mouth of Cassius, ‘‘The fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not in our stars, but in ourselves.’’ The man who 
wants to get to the root of things must recognize this, if he is 
to get anywhere at all. 

Of course it is much more delightful to find a scapegoat of some 
kind. What it will be depends largely on our point-of-view. For 
this international catastrophe we blame Hitler and Tojo. For 
internal disorder we accuse either of those mysteries known as 
Labor or Capital. For racial complications we attack ‘‘ourside 
agitators.’’ For other problems which beset us we scold at the 
New Deal. Or, for everything in general, we murmur something 
about ‘‘these times’’ or ‘‘the world today.’’ All of these afford 


* Dr. Schmidt is Professor of Homiletics and Biblical Exposition at the 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, 8S. C. He is the author 
of The Riches of His Grace, The Gospel According to Strange Evangelists, 
and has translated The Living Fountain, by Karl Heim. 
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us such excellent alibis for doing nothing, and yet having a clear 
conscience. After all, these ‘‘scoundrels’’ are far away and 
firmly entrenched, so that we cannot justly be expected to do any- 
thing,—except talk. 

Fifteen or so years ago commencement speakers were pointing 
young graduates to ‘‘the delectable mountains,’’ where they 
would find everything desirable and to whose summits lead all 
pleasant roads. Quite possibly Walter Lippman, the political 
analyst, thought of that when a few years ago he said, ‘‘ We were, 
it seems to me now as I look back on it, like the peasants who move 
drowsily in the sun on the slopes of Mt. Vesuvius, unable to 
realize the forces pent up within the valeano. We thought all 
valeanos were extinct, and so we were not very well educated for 
the world we have had to live in.’’ And, tragically, there are still 
so many who enthusiastically or with a measure of desperation 
cling to their old illusions. The belief in man’s sufficiency and 
goodness dies hard. But let’s look around a bit and see what we 
face. 

On the world stage we have had two wars in a generation, and 
we have poured into them the best of our youth and the accumu- 
lated treasures of the centuries. And yet, even as we reach a 
climax of sacrifice, our early hopes for a just and durable peace 
have begun to fade and there reappears the age-old fallacy of a 
peace resting upon military might. 

Our own nation, richest in resources and technical achievement 
in the world, has been struggling in a curious economic depres- 
sion, one that was due to ‘‘overproduction.’’ That is, we were 
either unable or unwilling to share what we were able to produce, 
until the blight came upon us and our factories and banks closed 
their doors. Only the feverish and destructive industry of mecha- 
nized war has lifted us, at least temporarily, out of our mass 
unemployment. 

The demands for self-sacrificing devotion, which the war has 
brought us, have revealed a deep flaw in our national character. 
The industrialist must be protected against loss by subsidies. The 
laborer, declare his union representatives, must not be called upon 
to surrender even one of his hard-won achievements. The farmer 
insists that he too must be protected against the harsh and de- 
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structive blasts of economic loss. The politician struggles vali- 
antly to offend no one so that he may be retained in his place of 
dignity and profit. And the rest of us? Well, we complain about 
our ‘‘hardships,’’ and pay ten cents a gallon extra for gas which 
we can buy without coupons. 

Sometimes the moral collapse is horrifying,—as when the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Seattle, on April 27, 1944: ‘‘Sentencing 
of three adult residents of a Bremerton housing project and of 
three Navy sailors, on moral charges involving two girls, 13 and 
14 years old, was announced today while authorities investigated 
the sex and liquor orgies of juvenile ‘wolf packs’ in the war indus- 
try Federal Housing projects in Renton, near here. One of two 
15-year-old girls detained by juvenile authorities at Renton said 
that the ‘wolf packs’ membership qualifications included sexual 
relations at the demands of any and all members of the ‘pack.’ 
She said she had relations with 13 members since joining in Janu- 
ary. Members of the ‘packs’ included ex-convicts, authorities 
said, and so far 100 boys and girls have been ousted from the 
housing projects in connection with liquor and sex parties in 
automobiles, cabin camps, and in the Longaecres horse-racing track 
grandstand at Renton Junction.’’ This is not a bad dream of 
what may happen. It has happened already. 

Who is your scapegoat for all this? Or will you be radical 
enough to face facts and say, ‘‘The trouble is not with the times; 
the trouble is in us?’’ That is, of course, what the New Testa- 
ment does say in one word—sIN. 

It will do no good to scold and say, ‘‘That’s old-fashioned.’’ 
The question is not whether it is new or old, but whether it be 
trwe. And in the light of what we see about us, and of what we 
know to be in us, can you hope successfully to deny this Biblical 
accusation ? 

Something profound must take place if we are to be set free 
from the quicksands which grip us. Merely sharpening our tools 
does not assure that we shall use them helpfully. Merely edu- 
eating the minds of men and women who lack an essentially sound 
character only makes them more dangerous. As Theodore Roose- 
velt once said, ‘‘A man who has never gone to school may steal 
from a freightcar; but if he has a university education he may 
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steal the whole railroad. Therein lies the limit of social recon- 
struction. No building, however adequate its design, will endure 
if the bricks are shoddy. 


THE CURE 

But diagnosis is not enough. The Christian’s radicalism must 
go beyond this somber insight concerning man. He must be so 
intent upon uncovering the root of things that he does not stop 
short of God. 

The writers of the New Testament went that deeply. They 
lived in times even more difficult than ours. They knew their 
own weaknesses and sin. They knew the hate-filled power of the 
world in which they lived. They had seen it lay bloody hands 
upon their Lord and his followers. They knew that the ‘‘great”’ 
were debased, cruel and lustful. They knew that the ‘‘wise’’ 
were cynical and aloof. They knew, for there were countless 
illustrations on every hand, the horrors of man’s inhumanity to 
man. Theirs was a world in which pity and human dignity were 
empty and almost forgotten words; and against such a world 
those Christian radicals pitted God. 

What they believed and knew about God may be summed up 
in two words, ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘ power.”’ 

They knew Him as love because they had seen His self-sacrifice 
upon the Cross. There His love was proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. This love is no indiscriminate sentimentality, no 
blissful blindness of a doting grandfather. It knows all about 
the ugly realities of sin. It knows everything that has gone 
wrong. It counts the full, terrible cost and is ready to pay it. 
This love cannot be turned aside by anything until its purpose is 
accomplished. Like the kind ruthlessness of a surgeon’s knife, 
it uncovers the concealed wound of man—not that it might shame, 
but that it might heal. St. Paul knew that love of God, and 
knowing it, dared to list, contemptuously, all those forees which 
had tried to destroy him: ‘‘ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
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height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 
(Rom. 8; 35-39.) 

Paul knew that this love was also power, such power as the 
world did not know. His faith was rooted in the Resurrection, 
of course. The petulant and angry ‘‘Crucify him!”’ is silenced 
by the Hallelujah Chorus of ‘‘He is risen!’’ The last word is 
never spoken by sin, but by God. All the writers of the Bible 
knew that fact. Its concluding book, written by the light cast by 
the fires of persecution, shouts the certain triumph of the Lamb, 
against whom the persecutors rail in vain. 

The Christian is he who sees the radical need of man, and who 
knows the equally radical power of a loving God. He knows, as 
Luther did, that 

With might of ours can naught be done, 
Soon were our loss effected. 

The disease of man is beyond our cure, but the Christian knows 
also that for us fights the almighty Lord of life! 

The graduates of today are going into a violent world. The 
‘‘delectable mountains’’ to which commencement speakers in 
other days drew the attention of students are ablaze with destruc- 
tive fire. These are no days for the traditional literary address 
with its smooth platitudes. The roar of planes would drown them 
out. We need something fundamental and abidingly real, some- 
thing that remains unshaken in life and in death. That is why 
the Christian Church calls youth to be radicals. Go to the root 
of man’s ailment. And then go to the only source of hope and 
salvation. 

In this radicalism is courage. Here is no promise of an easy 
chair or a soft refuge from life’s storms. Here is light to under- 
stand and strength to conquer. The men who built the Panama 
’ Canal a generation ago sang a song as they severed the backbone 
of two continents and linked the traffic of two oceans. It was a 
song we Christians can sing as well, with deeper understanding 
and with profounder certainty : 

Got any rivers you say are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 

Doing the job no one else can do! 
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John Dewey and Christian Education 


By ROBERT E. FITCH* 


NY discussion of the implications of Dewey’s philosophy for 
religious education will have to discriminate carefully be- 
tween those parts of his thought that are compatible and those 
parts that appear to be incompatible with our Christian heritage. 
It is too easy to make a one-sided judgment. And there is al- 
ready a vast literature which either extols the philosophy of 
Dewey as the sovereign remedy for re-vitalizing the Church school, 
or which denounces him as the symbol of everything that contra- 
dicts the religious attitude. 


I. APPARENT INCOMPATIBLES 


For instance, Dewey’s metaphysics, for all its naturalism, has 
many affinities with the implicit metaphysics of the Old Testa- 
ment. When he insists that existence is marked equally by the 
trait of precariousness and by the trait of stability, he allows for 
a universe in which freedom and miracle are as genuine as are 
law and order. When he insists on the dynamic, on-going char- 
acter of reality which has its successive, though organically con- 
tinuous, phases of the instrumental and of the consummatory, he 
is giving us a world in which history has a direction and achieves 
significant fulfillments even though it may not be headed for a 
culminating Telos. Moreover, his naturalism is really the catho- 
lic naturalism of the early Greeks and of the early Hebrews—a 
naturalism in which flesh and spirit, body and mind are but as- 
pects of a single process, and in which spiritual insight and divine 
activity are as much ‘‘natural’’ phenomena as the cycle of the 
seasons or the rise and fall of kingdoms. 

On the other hand, Dewey’s distaste for the ‘‘super’’-natural is 
not to be ignored. It is a prejudice so fixed and unequivocal in 


* Dr. Fitch is professor of Philosophy and Religion at Occidental College, 
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journals in America, and is the author of A Certain Blind Man, and Other 
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before the Pacific Coast Theological Discussion Group. 
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his thinking, that he regards man’s faith in the supernatural as 
one of the principal sources of his failure to cope adequately with 
the problems of this life. Rather ironically, moreover, this dread 
of the supernatural has caused Dewey to forget some of the prin- 
ciples of his own naturalism. It is all very well, for instance, to 
insist on the human abode of the religious function. But Dewey’s 
own interest in evolutionary theory ought to remind him that 
there are emergents in nature, sharp discontinuities, jumps from 
one level to another. Thus while the spiritual may have its roots 
in the natural, its flowering may be in a realm qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the place of its origin. The strictest naturalist must 
admit that there is at least this much truth in the traditional 
dualism. And the disjunction between the two levels of reality 
may at times be so acute and so contradictory that one inevitably 
describes it in terms of a contrast between the natural and the 
‘“super’’-natural. 

Again, Dewey’s anthropology has some striking resemblances 
to that of one great contemporary theologian—Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Actually, Dewey has been a more persistent critic of the dualistic 
anthropology of classical Greece than has Niebuhr himself. 
Dewey, like Niebuhr, insists on granting equal status to the vital, 
or biological, aspects of human nature, with the spiritual and 
rational aspects. The two men are one, moreover, in affirming 
that both the good and the bad—the image of God and the crea- 
tureliness of man—are complexly rooted in all phases of human 
behavior. Also, Dewey could agree with Niebuhr that freedom 
and eror are complementary to one another. And Dewey should 
be delighted with Niebuhr’s distinction of sin into the polar op- 
posites of pride and of sensuality ; for Niebuhr’s attack on pride 
and on perfectionism is simply the theological equivalent of 
Dewey’s long assult on absolutisms of any sort; and Niebuhr’s 
criticism of sensuality parallels Dewey’s long warfare against 
sensationalism in ethics, psychology, and educational practice. 

However, it is true that, while the theologian leans toward the 
doctrine of natural depravity, John Dewey has a bias in favor of 
natural goodness; and, while Niebuhr is at heart a romantic and 
a voluntarist, Dewey is incorrigibly a rationalist. Of course, 
Dewey’s rationalism is not of the naive sort that prevailed in the 
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eighteenth century. It is rationalism sophisticated by the pro- 
cedures of experimental science, but still hopeful of the wonders 
which may be brought to pass with the aid of ‘‘organized, co- 
operative inquiry,’’ or of ‘‘freed intelligence.’’ The bias toward 
natural goodness means that Dewey is not so severe nor so pene- 
trating in his social and psychological criticism as a Calvinist 
would be, and also that he favors the methods of gradualism and 
of educationism, when the urgencies of life might call for revolu- 
tion and for radical rebirth. 

In the third place, Dewey’s methodology is inherently com- 
patible with the spirit of our Christian heritage. The unwilling- 
ness to incorporate Dewey’s experimental method into the prac- 
tices of Christian education and of Christian theology seems to 
me to rest upon two fundamental misapprehensions. For one 
thing, it forgets that, in human affairs, an experimental method 
must be historically oriented, and that initially it works with the 
data of a great tradition. On the other hand, this unwillingness 
derives from a narrowly dogmatic understanding of the character 
of the Christian tradition—seeing that tradition as a single 
stream of tendency, easily formulated once for all as a statement 
of immutable truths, and neglecting the wealth and variety of 
that tradition as well as its genius for endless growth. 

It is true, nevertheless, that Dewey and his disciples appear on 
the scene as rebels against tradition. This is especially notorious 
in the field of education, which is our particular concern in this 
paper. What we have here, then, is a seeming contradiction 
between the principles of Dewey’s methodology and the practice 
of it. Actually Dewey’s disciples have been guilty too often of 
extraordinary shallowness and superficiality in their lack of 
awareness of the great and enduring elements in the heritage of 
our civilization. In strict theory, they should be unusually sensi- 
tive to these elements, and should be zealous to preserve them as 
factors in the growth of the future. This simply records the fact 
that, while the philosopher in Dewey has given us an excellent 
formulation of an experimental social methodology, the rebel in 
Dewey has neglected the practice of some of his own principles; 
and that, while the secular student in Dewey has been solicitous 
for the preservation of the democratic tradition, the Dewey who 
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dreads the ‘‘super’’-natural has, at the same time, deliberately 
slighted the ampler Christian heritage within which the demo- 
cratic tradition lives and moves and has its being. 

These preliminary remarks on Dewey’s metaphysics, anthro- 
pology, and methodology, indicate the ambiguity of the task of 
evaluating his philosophy for religious education. The crux of 
the issue, I suspect, lies in the relation of his methodology to the 
Christian heritage as these two factors may bear upon meeting 
the ‘‘felt need,’’ or starting from the ‘‘life situation,’’ or setting 
up the ‘‘project,’’ or promoting the ‘‘problem-solving experi- 
ence.’’ It will be convenient to have the discussion of this issue 
revolve around the polarities of freedom and of discipline in 
education. 


II. THe CHRISTIAN HERITAGE AND FREEDOM 


One of the concrete meanings of freedom is wealth of resources. 
The possession of these resources means that, when confronted 
with a problematic situation, the individual can see various alter- 
native courses of action, can choose intelligently among them, and 
ean direct events to some kind of significant fulfillment. Now rich- 
ness in resources is always the property of a great tradition. In 
purely technical affairs, no doubt, this richness of resource resides 
in the scientific tradition. On the other hand, in moral and spiri- 
tual affairs, it seems rather obvious that, on strictly empirical 
grounds, the greatest wealth of resources resides in our Christian 
tradition, in terms of scope, of variety, and of temporal duration. 
Consequently, any educational procedure designed to liberate and 
to elevate the human spirit will be concerned, not to rebel against 
this tradition, but to make available to the individual its store- 
house of historic problems, solutions, techniques, and disciplines. 

In another very important sense, true freedom is freedom from 
the tyrrany of contemporary prejudice. The mind that lives only 
in the present is the prisoner of its own ‘‘life situation,’’ and can- 
not move forward to a more meaningful ‘‘situation’’ because it is 
unacquainted with the achievements and tendencies of the past 
which alone make possible its significant projection into the 
future. 

The tyranny of contemporary prejudice operates, in part, by 
causing us to ignore problems which are unpalatable to our 
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present taste and liking, so that we escape them rather than solve 
them. For instance, a whole generation has been reared to a 
systematic ignoring of the problem of death—a problem which, 
of course, can be met and resolved only on the plane of high 
religion—and now that generation is suddenly confronted with 
death as one of the most threatening and urgent realities in its 
experience. Again, contemporary prejudice may cause us to 
define our problem in narrowly superficial terms, so that, in 
effect, we never come to grips with the real problem. In a mate- 
rialistic, acquisitive culture, all problems will be defined as prob- 
lems of prosperity and of economie stability. There will be no 
recognition of the problems of sloth, avarice, gluttony, lust which 
constitute the deeper issues. Finally, the tyrrany of contem- 
porary prejudice restricts us in the selection of solutions to our 
problems. <A capitalistic society will believe, initially, that the 
solution to the problem of Nazi Germany lies in the method of 
economic appeasement, and it will believe, eventually, after the 
war, that the primary solution to the problem of world peace lies 
in economic readjustments. It will persist in preferring these 
solutions to its problems even though an Adolf Hitler knows as 
well as a Christ—not just that man shall not live by bread alone, 
but that man, in fact, does never live by bread alone, and that 
the ultimately detemining factor in his conduct is, not the bread 
in his belly, but the ideals to which he gives allegiance. 

Another functional meaning for freedom is the talent for sur- 
mounting problems rather than just solving them. And I do not 
have it in mind here that religion should function as an opiate, 
or as an escape mechanism. Problems may be surmounted in an 
immediate and in an ultimate sense. A problem is surmounted 
in the immediate sense when it is swallowed up in another prob- 
lem of greater import. Problems are surmounted in the ultimate 
sense when one rises to a plane of spirituality in which, though 
one is still immersed in problems, one is at the same time ‘‘ beyond 
problems,”’ or, in Niebuhr’s phrase, ‘‘beyond tragedy.’’ 

The experience of getting rid of one problem by losing it in a 
larger problem is common to the moral heritage of mankind. A 
young married couple learns to regard some of its early problems 
as trivial and unworthy when it is faced with the problems of 
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rearing and caring for its first child. A nation concerned with 
problems of income distribution and of economic stabilization 
may see such issues in a different perspective when it is suddenly 
called upon to fight for the preservation of its liberties and of 
the most elementary principles of international justice and order. 
However, there is no guarantee that this sublimating and sur- 
mounting of problems will take place unless there is present the 
reality of a vital spiritual heritage which classifies problems as 
‘*higher’’ and ‘‘lower,’’ as more worthy and as less worthy. 

However, while our Christian heritage offers us a wealth of 
resource for the defining, the solving, and the surmounting of 
problems, it does something more than that. In its ampler 
articles of faith, it gives us the strength to cope with a world in 
which the sequence and impact of problems is endless, and the 
ultimately problematic character of which is thus never finally 
resolved. Indeed, it gives us serenity to withstand failure, and it 
also gives us—what a pagan culture never thinks to supply—the 
humility to survive success. Both this serenity and this humility 
may be part of the lessons and the values of the moral law of 
growth. But growth does not occur in and through a vacuum. 
In our day and in our world, the agency of man’s moral and 
spiritual growth is the Christian tradition. 

If the emancipation of the human spirit is one of the objectives 
of religious education, and if the resources for that emancipation 
lie within our religious patrimony, then it must be a primary 
aim of the educational process to prepare the heir to receive his 
heritage. Moreover, it is frivolous nonsense to suggest that the 
individual should not be made to appropriate this heritage until 
the occasion arises when he must make use of it. This is to make 
a moral maxim of the ethics of the foolish virgins, who, doubt- 
less products of the progressive education of the times, assured 
themselves complacently that, while they had no oil in their lamps 
at the moment, they nevertheless knew where to run and get some 
oil when the emergency should arise. Obviously they had been 
brought up to believe that method is more important than content! 

In terms of pedagogical procedures, this means that story and 
drama must take precedence, initially, over problem-solving. The 
task is to invite the child to participate imaginatively in the riches 
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of his Christian heritage. If this seems forced and artificial, let 
any one note for a few days the sort of radio program that at- 
tracts the attention of youngsters. Certainly the popular chil- 
dren’s programs have nothing to do with problem-solving, and 
only by sophistical interpretation can they be said to have any- 
thing to do with the children’s ‘‘life situations.’’ Actually their 
appeal lies in the opportunity they offer for the child to enter 
imaginatively into experiences and adventures which go beyond 
his everyday world. The healthy child enjoys the free play of 
mind and of fancy as much as he enjoys the non-useful exercise 
of his limbs. Too often the radio program, while providing for 
this free play of fancy, also serves as an escape mechanism and an 
opiate ; but the child who has exercised his mind by imaginative 
participation in the riches of Christian history, and biography, 
and poetry, will be strengthened for the tasks and sensitized for 
the appreciations in the life ahead of him. 

Such a child will also have a memory richly stored with good 
things. This will have been accomplished in part by actual 
memorizing and in part by more dramatic devices. In any ease, 
the contemporary notion that the more empty the head, the better 
the brain—i.e., the less one remembers, the more clearly he thinks 
—is equivalent to believing that the less oil there is in the lamp, 
the more brightly it must burn. For that matter, the notion of 
an unburdened memory is pedagogical fiction. A child’s mem- 
ory is always stored with something. The only question is 
whether it is to be stored with junk, or with jewels. 


III. THe Curist1An HERITAGE AND DISCIPLINE 


One of the main emphases in Dewey’s pedagogy is that dis- 
cipline should be intrinsic rather than extrinsic. This is in re- 
action against the idea of studying Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, purely for their ‘‘disciplinary’’ value, and regardless of 
their bearing on life situations. The point is that, whatever dis- 
ciplines, skills, and techniques are developed should emerge 
within the activities of a project, and should have a bearing upon 
concrete problem-solving. Except for the qualifications sug- 
gested in the foregoing section, I cannot seriously disagree with 
this principle. 
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However, there is another sense in which certain important dis- 
ciplines are acquired extrinsically. This is in the experience of 
being caught in the constraints of historical tendencies, of being 
coerced by a refractory environment, of being subdued by an 
objective reality. For it certainly is not true that man, as a free 
spirit, may think and believe as he pleases. Or rather, it is true 
only in the narrowly legal sense. And the reason we have the 
civil right of liberty of speech and of conscience is that we may 
be in a position to discover freely for ourselves the objective con- 
straints of the laws and of the facts of the world we live in. Sci- 
entifically, religiously, morally, man is not at liberty to think as 
he pleases. He must learn to accept what is there, to believe 
what is so, to do what is right. 

Ordinarily the secular thinker sums up this constraining objec- 
tive reality under the expression ‘‘the environment.’’ One need 
not quarrel with this way of putting it, but one must add, em- 
phatically, that God is a major factor and a controlling force in 
this environment; and any diagnosis of a ‘‘life situation,’ or of 
a significant ‘‘problem,’’ that leaves out this major factor is a 
grotesquely inadequate diagnosis. There is a ludicrous blas. 
phemy in the title of a popular work on religion by one of our 
celebrated motion picture actresses—‘Why not try God?’’ In- 
deed, why not try eating food! why not try drinking water! why 
not try breathing air! As though there could be any real choice 
in the matter. Actually, it is God who tries us, and tries us con- 
stantly, and the sort of ‘‘freedom of conscience’’ that proposes 
to ignore this fact is frivolous to the point of imbecility. 

On the most elementary level, God operates as moral law in 
history and in human lives. One may use the language of Dewey, 
and call it the moral law of growth, or one may prefer the lan- 
guage of theology and call it the law of creativity—God’s essence 
is His creativity. Any individual or any culture that sins against 
this law—whether through lust of power, as in fascism; or 
through lust of possessions, as in the democracies—must pay the 
penalty in brutal self-degradation or in sensuous decay ; and only 
those who live in accord with this law and understand its levels 
of the physical, the mental, and the spiritual, can, indeed, con- 
tinue in growth. It is significant that, while Dewey mentions this 
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principle in innumerable writings, he has made no systematic 
analysis of its content—because he is concerned chiefly with its 
method, the experimental method—and he seems to assume that 
growth is something that one does rather naturally and sponta- 
neously, once the external obstacles have been removed. <A Chris- 
tian teaching, however, will emphasize the majesty of God’s 
‘*Law,’’ its coercive objective reality ; will study this ‘‘ Law,’’ for 
its specific content and application in the words of the prophets 
and in the life of the Savior ; and will dread the Lord’s power for 
damnation as it cherishes His power for redemption. 

One of the things this law does as it operates in history is to 
impose upon unwilling human beings certain ‘‘projects’’ and 
‘‘problems’’ which are not to their faney. The present World 


War is an instance in point. Whether this War was willed by 
God initially as a part of His eternal purpose, or whether it was 
willed by God only secondarily as a necessarily evil consequence 
to the free choices of His own creatures, need not be discussed here. 
Most persons will agree, however, that it has its moral causes and 
that it illustrates, either positively or negatively, the operation 


of moral law. But a generation which has no sense of the ex- 
ternal constraints of history and of law will be unwilling to face 
the emergency. Like so many Americans a few years ago, it will 
say, ‘‘That isn’t my project; I didn’t choose it; so I’m not going 
to play.’’ But it is our project, willy-nilly; and, if we didn’t 
choose it intentionally, we did create it unintentionally; and, 
whether we like it or not, we must play through this little life 
situation, and many others like it, until we have learned to rever- 
ence those realities which are present with us regardless of our 
assent or denial. 

Moreover, a God who operates as an objective force in history 
will not always be properly considerate of the ‘‘felt need.’’ Our 
profoundest needs so often are not at all felt; they are smothered 
by sophistication, buried under fat layers of complacency, stifled 
by the crowding of conventional appetites and desires, perverted 
by the shoddy ideals of sham religions. And it is the grossest kind 
of sentimental gradualism to believe that, by starting with the 
need that is felt, we can always somehow work around to the need 
that ought to be felt. In an acquisitive society, all the felt needs 
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are in the direction of power, prestige, and possessions; and the 
only progression that will take place by starting with these needs 
will be in the direction, either of a greater quantity of the objects 
sought, or of a pseudo-religious idealization and rationalization of 
the needs. What a great religion has to say in this situation is, 
‘‘Hang all your felt needs! They are false needs. You’ve got 
to get hold of a real need, a significant problem—how to achieve 
justice, truth, and love; how to live with spiritual creativity. If 
you can’t learn to see these needs, then you are already damned ; 
and only when you do learn to see them and to feel them are you 
on the road to true success and to everlasting salvation.’’ 

The objective reality of God’s law also constrains us to solve 
our problems in ways which are not initially congenial to us. On 
a strictly empirical level, the precondition to redemption consists 
of suffering and of sacrifice. But men do not voluntarily court 
suffering. On the contrary, they devote much of their energy 
to trying to eliminate this experience from their lives. God, 
therefore, imposes suffering and sacrifice upon men. Occasion- 
ally, when their need is great, He may be willing to give them 
a whole world war for that purpose. And it is absurdly senti- 
mental as well as contrary to fact to say that suffering undertaken 
involuntarily has no redemptive value. If this were so, the num- 
ber of the elect would be slight indeed. It is not so. Any one 
who has followed the moral changes which have come over the 
youth of this country as they have been dragged involuntarily 
into their new responsibilities has a witness to this truth. Of 
course there are many who have made no sacrifice, and they con- 
tinue to be unregenerate. Statistically, however, Calvinism has 
a slight edge on Arminianism. Men receive the divine grace for 
redemption, as men fall in love, not so much through their own 
free agency, as through the constraint of a power not themselves. 

Finally, we must ask whether God exists to solve man’s prob- 
lems, or man exists to solve God’s problems; or whether it may 
not be that man exists simply to do the will of God, and to know 
Him, and to enjoy Him forever. Certainly a Christian may say 
that God is interested in solving man’s problems, or He would 
not have sacrificed His only son on the cross. A Christian may 
also believe that man exists to solve some of God’s problems, 
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since it was initially God’s problem to create a race of beings 
which should be worthy of having been made in His own image. 
Yet it seems closer to the truth to say that man exists to serve 
God than to say that God exists to serve man. We owe Him praise 
and appreciation more than we are entitled to utilitarian ex- 
ploitation of Him. He is not a mere household idol to be re- 
warded with incense when it brings good luck, and to be hit over 
the head with a stick when it fails to be helpful. In His service 
there are projects and problems a-plenty ; but the projects are not 
always to our liking, the problems not always resolved to our 
understanding, and the solutions we must follow not always easy 
on the feet for they are a path which leads to the cross. Although, 
beyond that, for those who have the eye of faith, there is also the 
resurrection into life everlasting. 





Goals of Christian Education in 
Citizenship 


By HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE* 


ETWEEN the cave dwellings of primitive man and modern 
skyscrapers vast differences are evident. Not the least of 
these differences is the use of the blueprint. To appropriate a 
natural cave demands little planning; to erect a forty-story 
building requires foresight, intelligence, and skill of a very high 
order. To build Christian character—dependable, efficient, self- 
directing, co-operative—requires all the genius of the social en- 
gineer. And the first step, here also, is the making of a blueprint. 
One of the most serious weaknesses in education for democratic 
living, in both the secular and the religious school, is the lack of 
clearly envisioned goals. The following condensed statement has 
been prepared in the hope of directing more serious attention to 
this neglected area. 

An epochal achievement in public education was the prepara- 
tion by the Education Policies Commission of a statement of 
purposes of education in a democracy.t It represents an excel- 
lent beginning. Much further analysis and evaluation are essen- 
tial. A corresponding service in religious education is urgently 
needed. Those of us engaged in education toward the Christian 
ideal owe it to the rising generation to analyze clearly the specific 
elements in that ideal; otherwise there is danger that we shall 
accept traditional materials and methods without inquiring what 
objectives they will achieve. 

Of what is Christian citizenship composed? What are the 
component elements of the goal? Many partial answers have 
been offered. One of the favorite types is the trait list. Truth- 
fulness, honesty, chivalry, and long catalogs of other traits have 


* Dr. Tuttle is professor of Education at The College of the City of New 
York. In the March, 1944, issue of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION he had a chal- 
lenging article entitled, ‘‘Let Christian Colleges Experiment.’’ 

t The Purposes of Education in American Democracy: National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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been named. Answers of this type have proved disappointing. 
They seem to be more adult labels; youth who behave ideally are 
unaware that they possess such traits. Teachers are little aided 
by trait names in discovering how to cultivate the good behavior 
implied in the name. A much more practical and stimulating 
type of blueprint, and one that offers fundamental help to the 
parent and teacher, is provided by breaking down efficiencies and 
interests, step by step, into specific details. 

The first, and for some a seemingly difficult step is to distin- 
guish intellectual goals from ideals. That the good life of the 
individual in a Christian social order is compounded of these 
two main ingredients is attested by many evidences. The phi- 
losopher’s question ‘‘What ought I to do?’’ and ‘‘What can I 
know ?’’ indicate a recognition of these two distinct areas, the 
will and the intellect. ‘‘If wishes were horses . . .,’’ ‘‘if to do 
were as easy as to know what to do,’’ ‘‘a man convinced against 
his will,’’—these are typical indications that judgment and pur- 
pose are as different from one another as rudder from motor. 
This distinction has been recognized from early times. For 
clarity and finality nothing has appeared to match the old Latin 
proverb, ‘‘In matters of taste there is nothing to argue about.’’{ 
The modern doggerel, 

I do not like you Mr. Fell; the reason why I[ cannot tell ; 

But this I know and know full well: I do not like you, Mr. Fell, 
is not a confession of weak character but a reflection of the ines- 
capable two-fold nature of mental life. We FEEL and we BELIEVE. 

When Nancy feels pleasure in bringing home from school her 
first printing to show her mother, the experience is very different 
from her knowledge of the letters in her name. Feeling, liking, 
affection, belong in a different category from observing, judging, 
believing and knowing. The familiar noun, affection, suggests 
the less used but much needed adjective, affective; this is the 
most precise word we have to designate the area of likes and dis- 
likes. ‘‘Affective’’ experiences are those in which we feel pleas- 
antness and unpleasantness, satisfaction and annoyance. Ob- 
serving and remembering and reasoning are intellectual. 

Biblical emphasis on this distinction is not lacking: ‘‘He that 

t ‘‘De gustibus non est disputandum’”’ is the Latin proverb. 
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SOUND JUDGMENT 





BROAD KNOWLEDGE 





USEFUL SKILLS 
and 
HABITS 


Freedom from prejudice 
Understanding of scientific method 
Freedom from superstition 

Ability to budget income thriftily 


Knowledge of health laws 

Knowledge of governmental functions 
Acquaintance with good literature 
Knowledge of practical scientific facts 


Punctuality in keeping appointments 

Regularity of meals, sleep, care of body 

Skills in many forms of recreation 

Approved habits of speech 

Accuracy and speed in computing 

Rapid and legible writing or typing 

Ability to read rapidly 

Skill in using buses, street cars 

Skill in driving automobiles safely 

Efficiency in using telephone, telegraph 

Ability in selective reading of news- 
papers 











AN OPTIMISTIC PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF LIFE 
FREE FROM CYNI- 
CISM 


ENJOYMENT OF 
PEOPLE; 
FAITH IN HUMANITY 


APPRECIATION OF 
BEAUTY 


ENJOYMENT OF 
CREATIVE WORK 


INTEREST IN 
SCIENCE 


INTEREST IN BUSI- 
NESS and POLITI- 
CAL PRACTICES 


ENJOYMENT OF 
PLAY 





Good stories and books 
Wholesome playmates in home 
Some regular tasks in home 
Singing of cheerful songs in home 


Courtesy to elders 

Good manners 
Generosity to playmates 
Affection in home 


Artistic home surroundings 
Encouragement in artistic self- 
expression 


Tools and workshop 
Encouragement of hobbies 


Feeding birds in winter; noting 
migrations 

Visits to parks, museums 

Encouragement to observe nature 


Co-operative planning in home 
Allowance and responsibility in 
spending 


Participation in play by elders 
Favorable conditions and consequences 
in play 
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willeth to do ... shall know .. .’’; ‘‘with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.’’ Such phrases as ‘‘zeal without 
knowledge,’’ ‘‘devils believe and tremble,’’ reflect the incom- 
pleteness for the full needs of life of either element without the 
other. The will stems from the feelings; knowledge and judg- 
ments from the intellect. 

The good citizen, then, is one who is possessed of both good will 
and adequate knowledge. He wishes well for his fellows and he 
knows how to bring his wishes to realization. The accompanying 
chart attempts to suggest, by a few concrete illustrations in each 
area, the relationship between the complex of good will elements 
and the complex of efficiency elements. 


I. Goop WiLL 


To be good enough to meet every test of Christian citizenship, 
one must wish well for all his fellow beings. He must be free 
from prejudice or intolerance toward any class, race, or religion. 
He must feel a genuine concern and sense of brotherliness for all 
mankind. 

Such a spirit is much more than a mere trait; it is a fusing, a 
blending, an integration of unnumbered attitudes toward indi- 
viduals and groups. It is a complex of friendships and admira- 
tions and sympathies. Good will is made up of thousands of 
specific good wills. But the product in personality is no mere 
sand pile of good attitudes. It has unity and organization. In- 
tegrity refers not merely to a moral quality; it refers to an inner 
erystallization that renders the product indivisible. Only a 
person who is an integer, who is not a mere sum of fractions but 
a single, united whole, is entitled to be described as having in- 
tegrity. ‘‘Pudd’nhead’’ Wilson, according to Mark Twain, said, 
‘‘Ef I had half that dawg I’d kill him.’’ That was the reason 
they called him Pudd’nhead: he thought he could kill half a dog! 
Integrity implies an inter-relationship of all the parts which 
cannot be interrupted without destroying the power of the whole 
to act as a single unit. 

A blueprint includes not only the outline of the final edifice 
but details of every part. An analysis of the goals of character 
must indicate the details of which good will is composed. In- 
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tegrity involves wholesome attitudes toward countless persons; 
it involves also countless interests in things, interests which per- 
sons hold in common: books, music, movies, swimming, science, 
Chinese rugs, cross-word puzzles, current events, the weather. 
A wide variety of interests makes altruism easier to attain. Good 
will grows best in those who have much in common with their 
fellows. 

But interests are not all alike in quality. As saccharine is 
sweeter than sugar so some interests yield greater satisfaction 
than others. Also some joys are more enduring than others. <A 
great symphony or a great play is remembered longer than a 
piece of good pie. A rich store of enduring interests provides 
a better basis of mutual attraction than an interest limited to 
the sports page. 

The goal of education for Christian citizenship in a democracy, 
then, in the effective area of life is a wide range of enriching, 
abiding interests, including many friendships, all integrated into 
high concern for the well-being of others. ‘‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’’ ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect!’’ 


II. EFrricrency 


To make an altogether good citizen out of a person thus cul- 
tured and integrated there must be added such a range of skills 
and knowledge and judgments as will render him efficient in 
expressing his good will. Facts and logic may lie quite outside 
the realm of religion ; but they cannot be omitted without leaving 
the worshipper inefficient and sentimental. To take a fully co- 
operative place in society one must have, as a minimum, the skills 
by which civilized people communicate: reading, writing, spell- 
ing, grammatical usage, numbers, acquaintance with telephone, 
street cars, buses, trains, newspapers. One must have a wide 
range of knowledge covering basic scientific facts, acquaintance 
with current events and geography sufficient to serve as the 
foundation for intelligent conversation; understanding of hu- 
man nature sound enough to keep behavior tactful and acceptable 
in good society ; forethought concerning the effects on others of 
commonplace behavior, as of leaving broken glass where children 
may walk or tires run; knowledge of the consequences of intem- 
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perate eating and drinking on health and will; acquaintances 
with common practices in labor and exchange sufficient to assure 
sound judgment on public policies; clear enough understanding 
of the political system to make possible intelligent voting ; knowl- 
edge of science extensive enough to safeguard health and effi- 
ciency; historical knowledge sufficient to serve as a basis for 
sound social policies; and such acquaintance with the serious 
thinking of the human race as to stimulate fundamental thinking 
and escape from cynicism. 

These few concrete illustrations of requirements for ideal citi- 
zenship may suggest the wide range of necessary elements of 
which they are representative. Their thoughtful and patient 
expansion in far more complete detail will provide a basis for a 
comprehensive curriculum. Balanced selection from such lists 
will diminish the danger of exclusive intellectual or exclusive 
inspirational teaching. Deep thought regarding objectives will 
preclude blind acceptance of traditional materials and methods. 
Examination of the effective goals—more neglected than the in- 
tellectual—will suggest the necessity for guided group projects 
in Christian service as a basic part of training in Christian citi- 


zenship. The blending of the two goals, the use of methods 
appropriate to each, wil help youth to grow toward the measure 
of the stature of the ful .ess of Christ. 





A Christian Concept of Vocation 


By FREDRIK A. SCHIOTZ* 


RECENT report by the faculty committee on religious activi- 

ties of the University of Nebraska reveals that the problem 

of vocation is the major concern among students on their campus. 

Vocation is a basic interest in the lives of all of us, and so we con- 

clude that the Nebraska study reveals a typical attitude among 
American college and university youth. 

In some parts of the educational world, eyes are closed to this 
vocational interest. In other quarters there is a tendency to 
brush it aside, inveighing against the utilitarian concern of this 
generation—with its slipping interest in the structural worth of 
the liberal arts. A few institutions are pioneering in the effort to 
seecure a synthesis of the old and the new. For such institutions 
a college education means two things: 1) a broad cultural founda- 
tion to give the student a sense of at-home-ness in the major areas 
of knowledge; 2) stimulus and direction of vocational purpose 
and skills. 

The University of Chicago has sounded the first trumpet in 
forging this new synthesis in higher education. Other universi- 
ties are following, notably California and Florida. Not longer 
ago than March 9, 1944, Michigan State College set itself to revise 
its entire curriculum. A committee was appointed. Intensive 
and concentrated study followed. A few days ago the committee 
made its final report to the faculty, the report was adopted, and 
next September 1 the re-organized curriculum goes into effect. 
A College of Basic Education, providing seven comprehensive core 
courses, will require the attention of every student for a period of 
two years. Thereafter professional and vocational specialization 
may follow. 

Concerning the functions of Basic Education the committee’s 
report states : 


* The Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz is Secretary of the Student Service Depart- 
ment of the American Lutheran Conference, with offices in Chicago, Ill. This 
paper was originally delivered as the address at the commencement exercises 
of Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn., on June 1, 1944. 
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Basic Education, as proposed for Michigan State College, 
is designed to provide students with a sound foundation on 
which to build an intelligent interest in personal, family, 
vocational, social, and civic problems, a better understand- 
ing of these problems, and a greater ability to cope with 
them. It includes the study of man’s relationship to phys- 
ical, biological, and social sciences, an increased knowledge 
of the historical background of present-day civilizations, and 
an enhanced appreciation of cultures, past and present, that 
have been expressed in literature, music, and art. 

Basic Education should give students an opportunity to 
explore broad areas, should aid them in the discovery of their 
own interests and aptitudes, and should equip them better 
to assume their responsibilities as individuals and as citizens 
of a democracy. 


If what I have said thus far may have seemed technical, and 
perhaps almost irrelevant to a commencement exercise at a church 
college, let us remind ourselves that we do not live in a vacuum. 
What happens in the field of American higher education will in 
one way or another affect our Lutheran colleges, and all other 
colleges. You members of the senior class are about to step into 
the ranks of the alumni of Augsburg College. Surely you have 


a deep concern as to how Augsburg will put its hand to the tasks 
of the future. 

I am not ready to suggest how this might be done, nor indeed, 
is it within my province to do so. However, permit me to register 
an opinion. The re-organized curricula that seem to impend on 
the American university scene may point in a fruitful direction 
for our colleges. The new curricula are not concerned with the 
mere acquisition of knowledge, nor with the stimulation of ab- 
stract thinking. Knowledge is to be sought in order that one may 
see the whole world, and thinking is to be an exercise in relating 
knowledge to concrete life situations. Guidance in the formula- 
tion of vocational purpose will be provided, and there will be 
stimulus in the acquisition of proper skills. In a deep and sig- 
nificant sense, education will be vocation centered. If this prem- 
ise is correct, we need to clarify for ourselves the Christian 
meaning of vocation. What is the Christian concept of vocation ? 

We answer by saying vocation means work—not a job; but 
work, work that has been assigned by God. Let us examine this 
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answer by exploring some Scriptural meanings with reference to 
work. 

The first chapter of Genesis gives us a picture of God, the Cre- 
ator, as One who is at work. Jesus re-affirms this thought, when 
He was questioned by the authorities concerning His healing of 
the man at the pool of Bethesda. ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’’ (John 5: 17.) 

The God Who works, commissions man, His creature, to work. 
Man is asked to ‘‘subdue’’ the earth (Gen. 1: 28). However, 
what was intended to be an assignment that would yield the satis- 
factions of purely creative work is changed with the advent of the 
Fall. Thereafter ‘‘toil’’ (Gen. 2: 17; 5: 29) becomes identified 
with work. Further, work becomes a matter of necessity, for by 
it man is to receive his livelihood (Gen. 5:17). To the necessity 
that is rooted in the law of nature, there is added an ethical re- 
quirement, ‘‘If any man will not work, neither let him eat.’’ (I 
Thess. 3: 10b.) 

A meaningful presentation of work as a service unto God ap- 
pears in the thirty-first and thirty-fifth chapters of Exodus. 
Both men and women, who work with willing hearts, investing 
native talents and acquired skills, are shown as honoring God 
through their work. The Spirit of God is actually identified in 
the person of Bezaliel as the One Who fills him with ‘‘ wisdom, 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship.’’ And this manner of workmanship was a work with 
the hands—in iron, wood, and brass. ‘‘Festivals and holy days 
were rooted in the seasons of work, which they were meant to 
celebrate, purify, and enhance.”’ 

Seripture never regards legitimate work, no matter how ordi- 
nary, as something that dishonors a man. God asks a shepherd 
of Midian to become the leader of a nation. A herdsman among 
the shepherds of Tekoa is commissioned with the task of a prophet. 
Paul, the Apostle, plies his trade of tent making to provide sub- 
sistence while his major time is invested in proclaiming. the 
Gospel. And we remember the clear-cut example of the life of 
our Lord. His youth and early manhood were acquainted with 
hard labor; and his closest companions were from among people 
who earned their bread with the toil of their hands. ‘‘His speech 
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was full of the work men do: the planting of vineyards, the build- 
ing of towers, the shaping of ox yokes, the searching for lost 
sheep.”’ 

Robert Calhoun of Yale University has declared that in Serip- 
ture ‘‘work is everywhere taken as the medium by which men can 
most normally respond to the eall of God.’’ It might be a little 
awkward for us to take this high ground except for the specific 
way in which I Cor. 7: 20 regards the work of the believer as an 
assignment from God—a holy ealling. Paul here refers to the 
workman’s status in life with the Greek word klesis. Translated 
into the Latin it becomes vocatio, the word from which we derive 
vocation. And the Apostle uses this same word when he speaks 
of those who have been effectively called to salvation in Christ. 
Note well: the word that brings us the message that God calls to 
salvation also tells us that in our work—if you please, in our jobs, 
there is a divine call, a vocatio to serve the living God. It is not 
only the pastor, then, that has a eall. Everyone who has ac- 
cepted the call to salvation has also a eall to glorify and love God 
through his work. Wherever and whenever you and I live in 
the strength of this truth, work loses much of the fever and weari- 
ness of toil: it becomes a creative partnership with Him Who 
redeemed us in Christ. 

The implication of this Christian concept of vocation is a socio- 
logical system in which every kind of work and capacity is hon- 
ored. This sociological system was realized, in part, in the Apos- 
tolie Church. Ernest Troeltsch, the German scholar, has char- 
acterized it in these words: 

The mutual service of all to each other with the gifts which 
have been given to them by God, the overcoming of evil with 
good, and the strengthening of the good in the fight against 
evil, self-giving, and humility towards one another, also 
ruling and administration, the care of the strong for the 
weak, and the lifting of the weak by the strong,—all this 
causes a mutual give-and-take, in which the fundamentally 
Christian virtues of self-surrender and humility, of love and 
responsibility for others, are manifested. So the whole 
closely knit inward connection of a system, which is organi- 
eally united and all-penetrating, and at all points condition- 
ing itself, here finds expression. Thus every kind of work 
and capacity, even the least, is honoured, and all those who 
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possess greatness or wealth find that it involves a duty 
toward others. All the humility required does not mean 
any depreciation of personality; neither does the exercise 
of active love, of care for others, and authority over them, 
involve any superiority—because in this sociological system 
it is never merely a question of men dealing with men, but 
rather it means that it is always the Divine in the one deal- 
ing with the Divine in the other. For in these services all 
men are only God’s stewards, and what they ‘do is not done 
by men but by God or by Christ. 

The early Church soon lost sight of this wholesome attitude. 
Increasingly its attention was arrested by the dangers of contact 
with a pagan society. Believers were encouraged to withdraw 
from the world. Then followed a negative attitude toward work. 
No longer was it regarded as a calling, but a ‘‘fate,’’ a ‘‘destiny,”’ 
a ‘‘lot’’ in life that was to be endured. From God’s side, work 
became a punishment for sin; and for the believer it was a duty 
if he wished to eat, and a discipline for his body. The note of toil 
became the motive in work. Thus the Church lost for many gen- 
erations the healthy Gospel concept of work as a vocatio from God. 

When the freedom of the Gospel disappears, the legalism of the 
Law sets in. The Church Fathers of the fourth century pointed 
to the possibilities of monastic living as an expressional outlet in 
serving God. Vocatio came to mean an identification of the inner 
eall with an outward condition; but the condition had to be fel- 
lowship in a monastic order. This concept prevailed, with little 
modification, from the fourth century to the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. 

The monastic movement began in the faith that it provided an 
outward condition in which the inner eall to serve God might be 
better realized. As long as such a concept existed it served as an 
effective barrier to a realization of Scripture’s teachings. It was 
here that the Reformation cleared the way. The concept that the 
monastic life was in itself more pleasing to God than other walks 
in life was unequivocally rejected. 

Karl Heim has reminded us that, 


Since the time of Augustine, the Medieval Church has... 
said: We must distinguish two stages of morality in this 
fallen world—one, the order of empire, force, and war, which 
must prevail among fallen humanity, and the other, the 
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angelic life, which priest and monk can lead, and in which the 
commands of the Sermon on the Mount are earried out. 
... Luther was a great revolutionary, in that he smashed this 
entire metaphor of two grades of human society. 


Perhaps the most telling blow in the smashing of this metaphor 
was in An Open Letter to the Christian Nobility. Luther de- 
clared, 


It is pure invention that pope, bishops, priests and monks 
are to be called the ‘‘spiritual estate’’; princes, lords, arti- 
sans, and farmers the ‘‘temporal estate.’’ That is a fine bit 
of lying and hypocrisy. Yet no one should be frightened by 
it; and for this reason—viz., that all Christians are truly of 
the ‘‘spiritual estate,’’ and there is among them no difference 
at all but that of office, as Paul says in I Cor. XII, We are all 
one body, yet every member has its own work, whereby it 
serves every other, all because we have one baptism, one 
Gospel, one faith, and are all alike Christians; for baptism, 
Gospel and faith alone make us ‘‘spiritual’’ and a Christian 
people. 


To set aside the monastic orders was a strange counsel for the 


people of Luther’s day. In one of his sermons for the Third Sun- 
day after Easter, Luther taught, 


Christians should be aware of their citizenship in a better 
country, that they might rightly adapt themselves to this 
world. Let them not occupy the present life as if intending 
to remain in it; nor do as do the monks, who flee responsi- 
bility, avoiding civil office and trying to flee out of the world. 
For Peter says (I Pet. 2: 11-20) rather that we are not to 
escape our fellows and live each for himself, but to remain 
in our several conditions in life, united with other mortals 
as God has bound us, and serving one another. . . . 


Thank God! Luther was not only a reformer, but primarily was 
a proclaimer of good news. In fact, the vocational thinking of 
Luther and Calvin alike, centered in the doctrine of justification 
by faith. God’s first approach to man is not to put him to work. 
God’s primary call is always one of reconciliation through Christ. 
The klesis or vocatio is to salvation. This accepted, man is given 
God’s invitation to Adam ‘‘to subdue the earth.’’ Man is no 
longer an hireling, but a son who works in confidence and faith. 
Every act becomes a work done in the name or spirit of Jesus; 
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and so whether it be the ‘‘glass of cold water,’’ repairing of shoes, 
or preaching a sermon—all is a service to God. 

This point of view is clearly articulated in the following two 
paragraphs from Luther’s Treatise on Good Works: 


If you ask further, whether they count it also a good work 
when they work at their trade, walk, stand, eat, drink, sleep, 
and do all kinds of works for the nourishment of the body or 
the common welfare, and whether they believe that God takes 
pleasure in them because of such works, you will find that 
they say ‘‘no’’ and they define good works so narrowly that 
they are made to consist only of praying .in church, fasting, 
and alms-giving. Other works they consider to be in vain, 
and think that God cares nothing for them. So through 
their damnable unbelief they curtail and lessen the service 
of God, Who is served by all things whatsoever that are done, 
spoken or thought in faith. 

So teaches Eccl. [X ‘‘Go thy way with joy, eat and drink, 
and know that God accepteth thy works. Let thy garments 
be always white; and let thy head lack no ointment. Live 
joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the 
life of thy vanity.’’ ‘‘Let thy garments be always white’”’ 
—that is, let all your works be good, whatever they may be, 
without any distinction. And they are white when I am 
certain and believe that they please God. Then shall the 
head of my soul never lack the ointment of joyful conscience. 


From this faith-centered vocation concept stemmed a social 
outlook. Those who have responsibility for the group have a call 
to be busy about its welfare. Civil rulers were encouraged ‘‘to 
make an end of the horrible gluttonous conditions and drunken- 
ness; ... to forbid the excessive cost of clothing; . . . to drive 
out the usurious buying of rent-charges; .. . to do away with 
bawdy houses.’’ Such accomplishments were pronounced ‘‘a 
good work, done in faith.’’ This interpretation of vocation, ap- 
plied to our democratically organized government would impose 
on the Church a tremendous responsibility for prophetic procla- 
mation. 

This faith-centered vocation, thinking with its concomitant 
social outlook envisioned society in terms of community. Luther 
told the German nobility that ‘‘a cobbler, a smith, a farmer 

. and every one by means of his own office or work must 
benefit and serve every other, that in this way many kinds of 
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work may be done for the bodily and spiritual welfare of the 
community, even as all the members of the body serve one an- 
other.’ This emphasis was further re-affirmed in the essay pre- 
sented to Pope Leo X, ‘‘Lo, thus from faith flow forth love, and 
joy in the Lord, and from love a joyful, willing and free mind 
that serves one’s neighbor willingly and takes no account of grati- 
tude or ingratitude, of praise or blame, of gain or loss. For a 
man does not serve that he may put men under obligation; he 
does not distinguish between friends and enemies; nor does he 
anticipate their thankfulness or unthankfulness; but most freely 
and most willingly he spends himself and all that he has, whether 
he waste all on the thankless or whether he gain a reward.”’ 

In evaluating Luther’s Scriptural sense of direction in vocation 
teaching, Max Weber, a recent German scholar of note, declares, 
‘*To Luther, labor in a calling appears as an outward expression 
of brotherly love.’’ 

* * * * * 

I return now to the observation with which we began. The re- 
arranging of curricula which is now in process on the American 
university scene is vocation centered in its thinking. If we have 
given a right answer to the question ‘‘ What is the Christian con- 
cept of voecation?’’—then the alert college should stand on the 
threshold of a great day. 

Members of the class of 1944, vou are graduates of a Christian 
college—you are graduates of a Lutheran college. You stand 
mid-stream in the onward flow of a great heritage. For you all 
of life is vocation—nothing must be common. Let not this great 
truth be driven underground through your life—but let it flow 
forth freely in all that you are. It may be God’s answer for the 
needs of this day. Ina current article on The Cultural Responsi- 
bility of the Church, Denis De Rougemont, a Swiss scholar, regis- 
ters the conviction that society must find its healing in the Chris- 
tian concept of vocation. One of his illustrations is this: ‘‘. . . 
there must be a redefinition of the ‘Four Freedoms’ in terms of 
the functioning of a Christian doctrine of vocation. Freedom 
from Want does not mean prosperity as an end but the accord- 
ance of the material possibility to everyone to realize his voca- 
tion.”’ 
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To-morrow you graduates set your hands to a job—and yet, not 
a job; for the Christian is neither a slave nor a hireling : our work 
is a vocation, a holy call from God. And that means creative 
fellowship with Him Who has called us—we are co-laborers with 
God. Perhaps the Latvian folk-song writer framed the Christian 
concept artistically when he said: 


My God and I go in the field together ; 

We walk and talk as good friends should and do; 

We clasp our hands, our voices ring with laughter— 
My God and I walk through the meadow blue. 


This world will pass and with it common trifles 
But God and I go on unendingly. 





The Responsibility of Christian 
Youth in the World Today 


By E. V. PULLIAS* 


HE most encouraging thing about the world situation as it is 

reflected in America is the enthusiasm, faith, and vision of 

the young people. In this very dark hour in the history of man 

there is a minimum of whining and cynicism among those who 
stand to suffer most. 

Although a concerted and systematic effort was made by almost 
all of our society (even many churches were guilty) between the 
two great wars to produce skepticism and cynicism, it is deeply 
encouraging to find young people sound to the core. They face 
the most difficult future that any generation ever faced. Many 
of them will not live to meet that future. But in spite of these 
facts they have faih, vision, and courage, all of which is good. 

But if Christian youth would do well the tasks which lie before 
them, they must (1) be aware in some measure of the factors 
which have brought us to our present sorry plight and (2) have 
some plan for avoiding the same pitfalls in the future. Our pres- 
ent situation can be accounted for in considerable measure in 
terms of five factors: (1) Faith in and concern about material 
things: a false sense of values; (2) A disproportionate concern 
about self and self-interest: a false pattern for happiness; (3) A 
disregard for all things that do not seem directly and immedi- 
ately to affect oneself: a false sense of security; (4) A faith in 
cheating so long as the cheating is not known; e.g., faith in 
hypocrisy: a false sense of the nature of things; (5) A lack of 
true conception of and real faith in God: a false sense of the 
nature of the supreme spiritual Being. 

If Christian young people (there is perhaps not too much hope 
for the rest of us) of today can secure a proper balance on these 
five points, they will be able to fulfill the responsibilities certain 
to fall upon them. Thus they may be able to lead the world to a 


* Dr. Pullias is dean of George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and is interested in enabling youth to obtain a correct philosophy of 
life as they assume the responsibilities of this present age. 
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reasonable decency and to the road that goes toward the realiza- 
tion of God’s purposes on the earth. To assist those who may be 
striving to prepare themselves for these great responsibilities, the 
following suggestions are offered. 

1. ‘‘For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things he possesseth.’’ The idolatry of this age is the worship of 
material things. We have not made little images of our gods and 
placed them in temples as did the ancients who worshipped false 
gods. Rather our whole lives have been given to the worship of 
things material. We have measured success in terms of salaries, 
fame, and even notoriety. We have believed that happiness re- 
sults from possessing more and more things. This belief is a 
delusion. It is a falsehood, a lie, so subtle, so appealing that the 
very elect are in danc.r of being deceived. 

Our rising generation must remember that only the things of 
the spirit abide and only the things of the spirit satisfy. ‘‘Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three.’’ As a means, material 
things are useful for they make a realization of the spiritual 
possible; as an end—as an idol—they choke out all spiritual 
growth. 

2. ‘‘He that findeth his life shail lose it.’’? Christianity offers 
a pattern for happiness. That pattern suggests the forgetting 
of self—the losing of self—in the service and welfare of others. 
Few have the faith to seek happiness through self-abandonment, 
for to the naive and spiritually immature the method seems to 
involve a deep paradox. 

The belief that one must ‘‘blow his own horn’’—that one must 
be the chief promoter of his own interests—is deeply embedded 
in our culture. We never cease to compliment those who can 
‘‘take care of themselves,’’ as the phrase goes. Those persons 
who seek their own interests and promote them with little regard 
for their fellows are frequently praised and held up as heroes. 
And it is probably true that much that has been lauded as success 
is achieved not by losing one’s life but by using every means to 
save it. 

But whatever else one may gain by selfish means, certainly 
happiness cannot be attained in that way. Observe the mentally 
sick, the anti-social, the peevish, the petty—the wretched for any 
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cause—and above all they will be found to be selfish. They seem 
incapable of forgetting their own little concerns, even for a 
moment. The hunger to satisfy self becomes a veritable disease— 
the selfish soul must forever have more: more attention, more 
power, more praise, more salary, more everything. The self- 
seeking self is insatiable, for its appetite increases with every 
attempt to satisfy it. Personal and group misery is the end of 
this way. 

Basically, the evil of selfishness is that it isolates the individual 
from all but himself. Though dependent, he closes his eyes to 
obligation. Hence, the self-centered person is cut off from other 
people and other things—from all that makes for growth. There- 
fore the very roots of happiness wither and die. 

If youth would build a better world they must renounce self- 
seeking as a pattern for happiness. They must have the faith 
and courage to cultivate the roots of happiness. Those roots are 
self-forgetful, creative activity in the interest of the many; the 
self-abandoned service of one’s fellows and the trust in one’s God 
that bring a peace which passeth all understanding. The good 
and beautiful souls of all time have built their lives after this 
noble pattern. May God speed the day when the bulk of blinded, 
struggling, mankind may be so wise. Then perchance Matthew 
Arnold’s great lines will be less true: 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

3. ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.’’ Goodwill and cooperation are the foundation of the 
teachings of Christ—the essence of the nature of man and things. 
A divided body is a sick body, whether it is a physical organism, 
a family, a church, or a world. A unified, coperative body is well 
and functions well. 

There is perhaps no greater and more serious illusion than that 
of independence. No man lives to himself and no man dies to 
himself. All things are so related that nothing can happen which 
does not affect the whole and each part of the whole. 

The rising generation must see that any security, economic, 
physical, or moral which one may seem to have is really security 
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only if all men share it. The most serious symptom of the be- 
tween-wars world was its moral indifference—its moral isolation. 
This condition led men to feel that nothing concerned them unless 
it touched them directly and immediately. Throughout the world 
sophisticated men watched the brutal practices of the Nazi gov- 
ernment and indifferently said, ‘‘It is not our affair. All that is 
far away. We must attend to our own business.’’ Some of us 
even saw the bruised and torn flesh of those whose only crime was 
Jewish ancestry, and turned away, somewhat in pity perhaps, 
but sickeningly smug in our moral isolation saying, ‘‘ Distasteful 
and unpleasant, isn’t it? But really we do well to care for our 
own problems.’’ 

One wonders if we have learned that he who is concerned for 
his own security only will not be wisely concerned even for him- 
self. One wonders if yet we have learned that wherever sin and 
wrong exists it is our business. So long asa child in all the world 
eries for food, my child is in danger of hunger; so long as the 
bare shoulders of slaves anywhere bleed and quiver under the 
brutal lash, neither my back, nor my wife’s nor my neighbor’s is 
safe; so long as men anywhere tremble for fear of each knock at 
their door, my home and your’s are insecure. Sin and evil are 
like a plague—they know no boundaries of nation, race, or creed. 
As Christians we must make them our business wherever they 
exist. 

4. ‘‘Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ There is law and order in the 
moral sphere. It follows, therefore, that evil whether in a person 
or a group is out of harmony with the nature of reality and hence 
has in it the seed of its own destruction. Cheating and all forms 
of dishonesty are not only evil but also ineffective. 

The shallow-minded, whether they are children or thoughtless 
adults, have the misconception that evil exists only when it or its 
immediate results can be seen. To them a lie is bad because one 
usually gets caught; if one did not get caught the lie would not 
be bad. They have a sort of faith in falsehood, in hypocrisy, in 
justice. The thought and action of these persons rests upon the 
tacit assumption that the universe is godless, meaningless, and 
confused. 
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It is of prime importance that the youth build their lives upon 
a faith in the moral nature of the universe—upon the faith that 
the true and the good and the beautiful are in harmony with all 
things. Such a faith gives the individual a guide by which to 
direct all action. He knows that for him to tell the truth or 
even to think the truth is good because it makes his mind and 
heart more in harmony with the great whole. He is no more 
inclined to admire or use falsehood than he is to expect water to 
run up hill or to step out of an airplane and not fall. 

Kindness thus becomes good and noble not because it seems 
expedient or is commended or condemned by a particular society, 
but because kindness is in harmony with the nature of things. 
Brutality is evil because it is in violent discord with all that is 
spiritually true. 

The world is in sore need of men and women who live and work 
genuinely—with pureness of heart. It matters little whether a 
thought or a practical action is involved—whether one conceives 
a constructive image in the airy imagination or builds a chicken 
coop ; if it is good, it is of value. In the sophisticated days be- 
tween the two great wars we learned to sneer at such conceptions 
as those expressed in Longfellow’s poem ‘‘The Builders,’’ and yet 
does not this day need statesmen, educators, artisans who build 
both character and things as if they were God’s partners? It 
would be well if today we could be moved by the challenge sug- 
gested in the verse: 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Then men perchance would cease to have faith in the evil, the 
false, the impure. Their vision of the true nature of things would 
become clear and they would give themselves to a solid, persistent 
effort to make all thought and action pure, genuine, and holy. 

5. ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.’’—‘‘God is love.’’ There is no mis- 
conception so fraught with danger as a misconception of the 
nature of God. One’s conception of God is one’s conception of 
the perfect. If the notion of the perfect is misconceived and 
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faulty, all thought and action will be correspondingly faulty. 
For of a truth a person becomes like his God. It is said that in 
primitive and pagan lands the people become in feature like the 
images they worship. If the god has features expressing bru- 
tality and cruelty, those who consider him as perfection and 
worship him come to have similar features. Whether or not one’s 
physical features become like the thing he worships I do not 
know, but certainly one’s personality is patterned after the object 
of his love and worship. 

There are numerous false conceptions of God. One type is the 
materialistic, stereotyped conception of the child. Such a con- 
ception may be reasonably adequate and helpful for a child, but 
failing to be transformed into a truer picture it becomes empty 
and misleading. Such an idea does not offer a perfect and inspir- 
ing pattern by which unending growth may be stimulated and 
directed—rather it promotes spiritual staleness and death. Many 
mentally sick people suffer from a materialistic, crystallized, 
unsatisfying conception of God. 

Another kind of misunderstanding of God results from a 
blurred, partial vision of Him. People who suffer from this mis- 
conception fasten upon some small part of the Divine nature. 
They can only see that part of His nature which fits into their 
warped, partial picture. Many times this partial glimpse is in 
reality a reflection of their own nature, and they think they see 
in God that which exists in themselves. These individuals then 
come to worship the attributes of their own nature; or at least 
those attributes of God which fit their own likes and dislikes. In 
such eases the object of worship in reality becomes the self and 
the individual is thus cut off from the basic source of growth; 
namely, an appealing, inspiring, and noble ideal or pattern out- 
side himself. 

Finally, there are those hungry souls who wander blind 
through the spiritual universe. They can see and feel only an 
aching void. No ideal exists for them except those uncertain 
ones which are the creation of their own and their fellow’s minds. 
The perfect for them is an elusive, relative thing. Whence, why, 
and whither remain unanswered, indeed unanswerable queries. 
It is small wonder that such persons become confused, distraught, 
and finally cynical and skeptical in all of life’s relations, 
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One is reminded of that charming little story of an ancient time 
of the youth, Rhoecus, which runs in this fashion: One beautiful 
morning Rhoecus, as was his custom, was walking in the cool 
woods outside the walls of Athens. Suddenly he came into the 
presence of a lovely maiden. She was beautiful beyond all he had 
ever seen or imagined. To see her was to love her and Rhoecus 
expressed his affection with deep feeling, asking her to be his wife. 
The maiden replied that she could not answer him then, but that 
if he would return to the spot where they stood just as the sun 
was setting she would give him answer. Rhoecus returned to the 
city and meeting wayward friends spent the day in revelry. Late 
in the afternoon he remembered his promise and leaving his 
drunken friends he rushed without the gates and to the appointed 
place. It was the same place he knew for here were the same 
grass and flowers and trees. They seemed to look at him half 
in pity and half in rebuke, for already the sun had disap- 
peared. Rhoecus dashed here and there calling to his loved one. 
Finally she answered him softly saying: ‘‘Here I am, Rhoecus, 
just where I stood this morning. You cannot see me, for your 
neglect and disloyalty have made you blind to all that is pure and 
beautiful. Farewell.’’ So do our spiritual eyes lose their ability 
to see God. 

Much of institutional, formalized religion hides the true 
nature of God from man. The machinery of religion becomes so 
complex and formal that a warm, meaningful, intimate vision 
of God is very nearly impossible. An inspiring vision of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good is lost in a fever of activity designed, 
it appears sometimes, chiefly to keep the machinery going. 

The need of the youth of this day is a clear, true, engaging 
vision of God. ‘‘ Without vision the people perish.’’ Without a 
clear, perfect ideal men become confused. And so the question 
arises, ‘‘How can the youth of this generation achieve a clear, 
unalloyed grasp of the nature of the Supreme Being?’’ 

Let them turn to the essence of God’s revelation to man, Jesus 
Christ. Let them strip their minds and hearts of all the cant and 
misconception which two millenniums have built around this 
matchless figure. Let them go to that beautiful and lucid account 
in the New Testament and learn the nature of God. Let them 
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grow from spiritual babes, thrilled with the simple proclamation 
of ‘‘A king is born!’’ to the rich maturity of understanding ex- 
pressed by the beloved apostle, John, when he exclaimed, ‘‘God 
is love.’’ 

Then struggling, sin-burdened man will see again the great 
light that showed forth in the darkness and will seek to live in 
that light. The nature of God expressed in Jesus will express 
itself in men, and men will become God-like. That Christian 
youth may thus lead us is the hope of the world. 














Shall We Break Another American 


Tradition ? 


By HAROLD GARNET BLACK* 


AN has often been described as a reasoning but not a reason- 
able animal. This is just a striking way of saying that we 
are endowed with the power of reasoning logically but that we do 
not always follow the path which reason marks out. Instead we 
fall an easy prey to temptation or mental laziness. We allow 
passion, some inner urge, or the immediacy of the moment to 
obscure what a common-sense judgment would dictate. Byron 
once remarked that man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn. I am inclined to believe, however, that it is 
not so much ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man’’ as it is his innate, crass 
stupidity. 

The contemporary war, now raging so furiously across the 
whole world, illustrates this thesis best. When men are in their 
sober senses, they are quite aware that this form of collective 
insanity is wholly unnecessary and that sensible men should 
settle any international friction or territorial disputes by the 
white light of reason rather than by the red arbitrament of war. 

War brings only horror and suffering, social and moral deteri- 

* Dr. Black, member of the Authors’ League of America and resident of 
Beverly Hills, California, is a well-known contributor to numerous national 
periodicals dealing with general as well as with religious and educational 
subjects. Among his books are Paths to Success, an orientation English 
textbook; The Upward Look, a Family Altar volume done in collaboration 
with Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins; The Way Out, an edited volume of sermon- 
addresses; The Prodigal Returns, an adventure in the field of fiction dealing 
with the New Testament parable; and Broken Pillars, a study of the Ten 
Commandments with particular reference to World War II and other aspects 
of contemporary life. The last-named book has only recently been published 
and is described as ‘‘of unusual timeliness as a morale builder for those in 
the armed services.’’ Dr. Black has also completed the manuscript of a 
110,000-word biography of Woodrow Wilson called Crusader for Democracy, 
to which President Roosevelt has written the Introduction. Two of his 
earlier articles have appeared in CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, the last having been 
published in September, 1943, under the title ‘‘The Place of the Church 
Today.’’ 
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oration, economic and spiritual losses. We know the better but 
follow the worse. We throw reason and considered judgment to 
the winds. With reckless abandon we scuttle whatever of culture 
and civilization the human spirit has built up with such incessant 
toil, such infinite pains, as if it means nothing to set the clock of 
human progress back five centuries. Yes, mankind is endowed 
with reason but has failed to make practical use of it in major 
enterprises. 

Why do men act so stupidly when all the experience of history 
warns against such supreme folly? The real answer is that we 
have gradually drifted into a material conception of life, have 
allowed ourselves—perhaps unconsciously—to become paganized 
by the subtle forces of evil which make their insidious way into 
the inner citadel of the human heart. The citadel is taken not 
by storm but by the Quislings whom the devil has so clad as to 
make them seem angels of light. Without haste and without rest, 
evil pushes its way relentlessly towards its objective, and with its 
nareotizing influence lulls to sleep the watchmen at the gates. 
Gradually the deep wells of the human heart and conscience be- 
come polluted. Like Samson we are discovering, perhaps too late, 
that the Philistines have been upon us and that our strength has 
departed. 

When men’s minds are impregnated with a materialistic phi- 
losophy, they are off center. They need to be re-oriented. Life 
must be given a spiritual content and interpretation. Carl 
Schurz wrote many years ago, ‘‘ We should evade the onesidedness 
of character which may make a people for a while rich but not 
good, powerful but not great.’’ Eleanor Roosevelt was supremely 
right when, in her little volume called The Moral Basis of Democ- 
racy, she declared, ‘‘I believe that we do not begin to approach 
a solution of our problems until we acknowledge the fact that they 
are spiritual and that they necessitate a change in the attitude of 
human beings to one another.’’ 

Sometimes we thoughtlessly mistake mere motion for progress. 
Unfortunately, like Corrigan, we have been going in the wrong 
direction. Our progress has been an errant one because in mea- 
suring life we have been using a wrong scale of values. ‘‘The 
sum of the whole matter is this,’’? wrote Woodrow Wilson in a 
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moment of keen spiritual insight, toward the close of his life, 
‘that our civilization cannot survive materially ‘unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually,’’—as wise and meaningful a sentence as he 
ever penned. 

Until we have a citizenry properly educated as to the supreme 
values of life, civilization will continue to run amuck as it is now 
doing clear across the world. If the Nietzschean dictum that 
‘might makes right’’ were allowed to prevail; if the diabolical 
Machiavellian doctrine that statecraft should be wholly divorced 
from all moral principles were accepted; if Nazi totalitarianism, 
which absolutely negates all the Christian virtues, were forced 
upon mankind,—then the world would never again be a safe place 
in which to live. 

Success in life, after all, cannot be evaluated in terms of dollars 
but only in terms of sense,—common sense. The god of material 
success is a distinctly pagan god. The children of Israel once 
worshiped a golden calf but lived to repent it bitterly. All too 
long we have thought of the successful man as one who had been 
able somehow by hook or crook—more often by crook—to sur- 
round himself with money-bags, command servants, buy yachts 
and motorears, dine expensively, live in a spacious suburban villa, 
preside over some vast industrial organization, or head up a great 
financial institution. 

Woe unto the man that bows the knee to money-bags and the 
things they will buy, for he is worshiping a calf of gold! Stark 
materialism doesn’t work. It never satisfies the human spirit, 
for it runs counter to laws that lie at the very heart of the uni- 
verse itself. 

If, then, the materialistic conception of life is wrong, how is it 
to be changed? How is life to be given a spiritual interpretation 
that shall be both widespread and effective? How is the emphasis 
to be shifted? These are fundamental, difficult, and challenging 
questions. That these things cannot be done over night is obvi- 
ous. Time is of the essence. 

To begin with, it must be observed that the home, the church, 
and the school have long been recognized as the three great insti- 
tutions at work in the development of a personal philosophy of 
life. These are the forces that mould character, set its future 
direction, and shape its destiny. 
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Any student of the contemporary scene knows that the home 
has undergone a vast change in the last half century. The mecha- 
nization of life that science has introduced; the development of 
urban life with its highly complicated social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic changes; the place that woman now occupies in the com- 
mercial and political world; the liberal attitude concerning the 
sacredness of the marriage vow with a consequent startling rise 
in divorce statistics—these and a hundred other things have had 
a tremendous effect upon the home and family life and brought 
about changes nothing short of revolutionary. They have vastly 
increased the tempo of that life. 

Furthermore—and this fact is to be greatly deprecated—the 
old-time parental oversight that children used to receive is today 
oftentimes woefully lacking at the very time when they need it 
most. They are the innocent victims of circumstances. Their 
plastic minds have not been sufficiently ‘‘set’’ in the right moral 
and spiritual direction to withstand the storms and stresses of 
life. Thus the modern social pattern of life makes for their un- 
doing. They suffer because the home has been derelict in the 
performance of its full duty. Once again must the child be ‘‘set 
in the midst,’’ for the transmission of our culture and our civili- 
zation must come through him and him alone. 

Unfortunately the church, though itself not wholly to blame, 
has likewise ceased to function effectively in the development of 
character. There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, the impact of modern scientific studies has 
brought intellectual confusion and obscured the deep spiritual 
truths which the church has sought to conserve through the 
Christian centuries and to pass on to the future. As a result, 
some leaders have lost their faith in revealed religion and in 
spiritual values and therefore have had no spiritual life to infuse 
into others. Their vision faded, and with it went inner power. 
Their religion became professionalized, and because they had 
no vital, heart-warming experience, they could not mediate a 
spiritual truth and an evangelistic zeal which they themselves did 
not possess. 

In the second place, the results of the so-called ‘‘higher criti- 
cism’’ have had a strong tendency to discredit former Biblical 
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teaching, though the damage seems less serious now than it did 
a generation ago. Modern scholarship is saner and more reverent, 
and is characterized not so much by a destructive quality as by 
a sweet reasonableness. Any religion, however, that suffers ship- 
wreck because of some newly discovered fact has no validity or 
worth, for between real religion and universal truth there can be, 
of course, no conflict. 

In the third place, the church has lost power because it has 
failed in its task of inspiring youth. It has not sufficiently in- 
fused the on-coming generation with a genuine and deep-seated 
enthusiasm for maintaining and extending its influence. For its 
continuance the church must obviously rely on the youth whose 
interest and loyalty it seeks to enlist through a living contact 
with the great source of all spiritual power. Moreover, oldsters 
have grown lukewarm towards church matters. Attendance at 
regular services has become perfunctory, and evangelistic fervor 
has been lacking because there was no real spark of deep inner 
experience behind the pulpit to ignite men’s hearts into a glow- 
ing flame of devotion to the church. 

This process of secularization and paganization has been grow- 
ing apace and has been apparent to observant eyes. Here and 
there, it is true, vigorous voices are still being raised, calling the 
nation to repentance and to the necessity of recognizing spiritual 
values if our civilization is to be saved. The effect of the first 
World War was demoralizing in the extreme, and the present con- 
flict holds little hope of stimulating spiritual idealism in men’s 
minds. If the value of religion cannot be recognized and its 
spirit somehow so integrated into human life as to make it a genu- 
inely motivating influence, then indeed is the twilight of the gods 
upon us. 

Since the home has largely ceased exerting upon children that 
full moral and disciplinary influence which is so necessary for the 
development of a well-rounded character which accepts the fact 
that the universe is moral and that universal laws cannot be 
broken with impunity; and since the church, as such, has simi- 
larly failed in its supplementary task of emphasizing the truth 
that life is essentially a spiritual thing based on intangible but 
nevertheless very real spiritual values, we must therefore of 
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necessity look to the school, the third great primary influence in 
the development of personalities, as the sole remaining source of 
power which will orient adolescents into right attitudes and fur- 
nish a philosophy of life adequate for their needs. 

It is at this point, however, that difficulty arises. If we accept 
the American doctrine of the separation of church and state, how 
can youth be inspired with a religious faith which will give them 
a firm and enduring basis for human conduct rooted in a sound 
morality, especially when American tradition declares that the 
schools must not ‘‘teach religion?’’ Frankly, I believe that youth 
cannot be properly oriented to life and its intricate and pressing 
problems unless undergirded by motives essentially religious; 
for, as Tolstoy long ago pointed out, ‘‘religion reveals the mean- 
ing of life.’’ Washington’s word of warning should never be 
forgotten. ‘‘Let us with caution indulge the supposition,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that morality can be maintained without religion.’’ 

A solution of the problem may be found, however, by a re- 
examination of that tradition, which a study of contemporary 
trends suggests ought no longer to be followed. Lowell was right 
when he wrote nearly a century ago, ‘‘New occasions teach new 


duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth.’’ We should not, he 
said, ‘‘attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 


key.’’ Change is the only thing that is permanent in the flux of 


life, if one may be allowed the paradox. 

The fact is that the wisdom of continuing the American tradi- 
tion regarding the separation of Church and State is open to 
serious question. Indeed one’s conception of the purpose of 
education is the pivot around which the solution of the whole 
problem turns. If one thinks of education as the social means 
by which we teach youth certain factual information and certain 
manual skills which will enable them to gain a livelihood for 
themselves and their children with no special regard to moral and 
religious training,—that is, with no emphasis on the spiritual 
aspect of life and on the importance of developing personalities 
based on fundamental moral values in human character,—then 
the traditional view may perhaps be accepted. If, however, edu- 
cation be looked upon as the highly intricate process by means of 
which we train the young to engage not only in the fine art of 
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living but in the art of fine living, of noble and sacrificial living, 
then we may well challenge the validity of the traditional view, 
which has led to the complete abandonment of teaching religion 
in the publie schools and in other state-supported educational 
institutions. 

Over a decade ago the late William Lyon Phelps, famous and 
much beloved Professor of English at Yale, delivered an address 
at a public meeting called by Kappa Delta Pi, a national educa- 
tional society. In that address he quoted with approval the 
dictum of Dr. Cyril Norwood, headmaster of Harrow, who de- 
elared that there are five pillars of education: religion, discipline, 
culture, athletics, and public service. That the distinguished and 
experienced British educator put religion first is significant. 
Why? Because it is basic to the highest morality, and because 
school is a seed-sowing place. The harvest may not come till 
many years later—but it comes! 

America’s earliest years were cradled in religion. It was a 
passion for religious freedom that brought the Pilgrim Fathers 
hither. American ideals are founded on principles which come 
straight out of the Bible. George Washington clearly expressed 
his own belief when, in his famous Farewell Address, he wrote, 
‘*Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. ”’ 

President Wilson was essentially a religious man and made a 
practice of reading the Bible. ‘‘The Bible is the word of life,’’ 
said he, in addressing the American soldiers and sailors in 
August, 1917. ‘‘I beg that you will read it and find this out for 
yourselves. . . . When you have read the Bible, you will know 
that it is the Word of God, because you will have found it the key 
to your own heart, your own happiness, and your own duty.”’ 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s nation-wide radio ‘‘ fireside 
ehat’’ of May 27, 1941, when he issued a proclamation that an 
unlimited national emergency existed, contained these significant 
and memorable words: ‘‘We reassert our abiding faith in the 
vitality of our constitutional republic as a perpetual home of 
freedom, of tolerance, and of devotion to the word of God.”’ 

Even the redoubtable H. L. Mencken praised the Bible most 
highly in an editorial in the American Mercury over a decade ago. 
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‘“‘The Old Testament alone,’’ wrote he, ‘‘is worth ten Odysseys, 
and forty Iliads; and the New Testament .. . is even better. 
I believe that both could be taught without any descent to horta- 
tory irrelevance, and that both are worth teaching.’’ That from 
Mencken! Arthur H. Compton, noted scientist and Nobel Prize 
winner, makes this striking declaration: ‘‘Science and religion 
join hands in the battle against ignorance, superstition, disease, 
poverty, and underprivilege. . . . If religion fades, freedom and 
democracy wither. If religious faith is reborn, we have the first 
guarantee of the perpetuation of our democracy.’’ 

When our political and intellectual leaders give such unequiv- 
oeal testimony concerning religion and the Bible and the part 
they play in individual and national life, that testimony cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. Instead, its very unanimity challenges 
the attention of all thoughtful Americans. 

What goes into the mind of our youth not only colors but 
largely determines the philosophy of life which they later develop, 
and on that philosophy will our future national policy be based 
when they come to positions of leadership. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the Hitlerian philosophy, derived ultimately from 
the insane Nietzsche and sown in the mind of the German youth 
in recent years, has so indoctrinated that mind that it naturally 
reacts exactly as its pagan instructors intended,—in a voluntary 
agreement in principle with the destructive totalitarian political 
and moral philosophy. Hitler’s shining success shows how 
dangerous miseducation can become, for it builds itself with the 
gradualness, solidity, and inevitability of a stalagmite. 

Nietzsche in a noted passage asserted that the adoption of the 
Christian theory with its fundamental ideas of brotherhood and 
love as motivating principles of human action was the ‘‘one im- 
mortal blemish of mankind.’’ The conflict today between force 
and reason, between the supremacy of the state and that of human 
personality, between authoritarianism and democracy, between 
the material and spiritual concepts of life, between paganism and 
Christianity, cuts therefore to the very roots of life itself. These 
two philosophies are diametrically opposed. Reason and experi- 
ence alike agree, however, that the latter is the correct one, for 
it sounds the religious note. We are indeed at the crossroads of 
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history, and woe be to humankind if we take the wrong turn in 
the road! 

To break with tradition—though we did it in the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a third-term President—and to set our- 
selves to the serious task of teaching religion in the schools may 
seem a strange reversal of American doctrine. Nevertheless it is 
worthy of note that Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century since 1908, advocated this very thing in a 
lengthy article called ‘‘The Inner Citadel of Democracy,’’ origi- 
nally an address delivered before the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, at Kansas City. Living in a starkly realistic world 
and hence compelled to face all facts realistically, that veteran 
editor boldly declared that the worst enemy of America is the 
rising tide of secularism. ‘‘The spirit of secularism,’’ he regret- 
fully admits, ‘‘has increasingly taken possession of the national 
soul as the spirit of religious faith has progressively disap- 
peared.’’ 

Since the influence of the church and of religion in general 
seems to be temporarily on the wane, judged by reliable statistics 
and by the opinion of trustworthy contemporary observers; and 
since the decay of the home is gradually becoming more pro- 
nounced ; then the third member of the ‘‘holy trinity’’ of home, 
church, and school, must step in and teach religion in an effort 
to rescue our decadent national life before it is too late. The logic 
of the situation makes this conclusion inescapable. To quote Dr. 
Morrison again, ‘‘It is just as truly the function of public edu- 
cation to teach religion as to teach any other subject.”’ 

This view is based on the theory that the purpose of education 
is to produce, within the limits necessarily imposed, a whole and 
well-rounded personality, in which all its vital elements will be 
properly integrated and thus provide a total outlook upon life 
which will be adequate. Since religion is an integral and highly 
important part of life, the study of it should not be omitted from 
the school curriculum. Life is an exceedingly complex affair, 
and, therefore, training for it ought to be complete, not frac- 
tional. Religion must furnish life’s idealisms. Educational ex- 
periments in this direction have already been made here and 
there. In some cities strictly religious training is now given out- 
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side the school under denominational leadership and supervision, 
school credit being allowed where certain required standards and 
procedures are followed. But these are too limited in scope and 
too poor in results, and therefore not adequate to the national 
need. 

What I have here suggested involves, of course, a radical 
change in educational policy. I am using the word ‘‘radical,’’ 
however, in its etymological sense—one that goes to the ‘‘root’’ 
of the difficulty. But inasmuch as we are living in a time of 
world revolution,—revolution in thought, in education, in politi- 
cal and economic and religious ideas,—we must meet an imperi- 
ous need with a drastic, far-reaching remedy that holds promise 
of actually solving the difficulty. Where surgery is needed, mere 
palliatives are worse than useless. If we can reorganize our whole 
national life to meet the urgent needs of total war, surely we 
ought to be able to reorganize our educational curriculum suffi- 
ciently to allow for the introduction of religion as a part of the 
required course of instruction. 

To break thus with established tradition will require unusual 
courage and faith, for to make such a revolutionary change will 
involve obstacles hitherto deemed insuperable. After all, how- 
ever, obstacles are only challenges to be met successfully, as 
Woodrow Wilson once pointed out. One of the most serious of 
these has been the inability of the three great religious com- 
munions—Protestants, Catholics, and Jews—to agree upon what 
basics in religion can be taught without prejudice or denomi- 
national bias. There are many other difficulties, such as the 
proper training of teachers for this specialized task, and the tech- 
nique of instruction to be followed ; but Americans have never yet 
been too timid to attempt the seemingly impossible. As an edu- 
eator with thirty years of teaching experience in four colleges and 
four secondary schools in both the East and the West, I make 
bold to say that such reorganization of the school curriculum as 
has been here suggested can be successfully carried out—if we 
have the will to do tt. 

A conference of outstanding religious leaders representing 
these three faiths already named should be summoned to re-ex- 
amine this whole question, men who will come together filled with 
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a determination actually to arrive at some agreement. In these 
days of national crisis, when religious leaders everywhere have 
been showing a degree of mutual tolerance and friendliness 
hitherto unknown, we may well expect that this problem, so seri- 
ous that it threatens not only the continuity of the nation and its 
democratic principles but also the destruction of our varied free- 
doms, can be solved successfully, especially if it is approached 
with a feeling of sympathy, tolerance, good will, and accommoda- 
tion. If Protestants and Catholics and Jews can thus agree to 
lay aside inconsequential differences and unite on the great basics 
of religion, all yet may be well for our beloved America. 

I am hereby making an urgent appeal that such a religious con- 
ference be called—and quickly! 





Outstanding Religious Books Chosen 


HE list of outstanding religious books of the year, sponsored 
by the American Library Association and selected by a com- 
mittee of experts, was released recently by the Association. 

Forty-eight books were approved for inclusion, three of them 
by unanimous vote of the committee. These three are McCown’s 
The Ladder of Progress in Palestine; Maritain’s The Rights of 
Man and Natural Law; and A Newman Treasury. 

The committee responsible for the selection included Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, President, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York; 
Dr. Halford E. Luccock, Professor of Homiletics, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Dr. Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr., President, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California; Dr. John K. Ryan, Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Matthew 
Spinka, Professor of Church History, Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, Hartford, Connecticut, and Miss Edna M. Hull, Head of 


the Philosophy and Religion Division, Cleveland Publie Library, 
Chairman. 

The list, covering the period from May 1, 1943, to May 1, 1944, 
was compiled from a selection of religious books submitted to the 
committee members by leading publishers. It is printed in full 
below. CHRISTIAN EpucaTION is pleased to print this list of 
books for the information of its readers. 


BAILEY, A. E. Daily Life in Bible Times. Scribner, 1943. $3.00. 

Reconstructs imaginatively the life of Bible times in its various epochs. 
Makes clear, with the help of drawings and photographs, the way men lived, 
fought, worshiped and created a culture. 


BRATTON, F.G. The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. Seribner, 1943. $2.75. 

An historical interpretation of liberalism, using the word broadly as a 
quality of spirit rather than a set of dogmas. Traces the development of 
modern thought through biographies. 


Brown, W. A. The New Order in the Church. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
$1.50. 

An analysis of the changes needed in the present government and adminis- 

tration of the churches if they are to contribute effectively to reconstruction. 
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BRUNNER, EMiL, The Divine-Human Encounter. Westminster, 1943. $2.50. 

A major European theologian clarifies his central conception of revelation, 
as the result of a personal meeting between the accepting God and the 
answering man. His most useful book for American readers. 


Capoux, C, J. The Historic Mission of Jesus. Harper, 1943. $3.00. 

An examination of the purpose of Jesus in his public ministry, and the 
content of his teaching, with particular reference to the coming of the King- 
dom. For the student. 


CAILLIET, EMILE. The Clue to Pascal. Westminster, 1943. $2.00. 

A study of Blaise Paseal, 17th century scientist, philosopher and mystic. 
Ineludes his life story and an interpretation of his thought and influence. 
The ‘‘elue’’ to Pascal is the part the Bible played in his life and thinking. 


CALKINS, RAYMOND. The:Romance of the Ministry. Pilgrim Press, 1944. 
$2.00. 
This mellow account of motives, sustaining faith, guiding methods and 
objectives of the vocation of the ministry, makes good reading for laymen 
as well as for ministers. 


CIANFARRA, CAMILLE. The Vatican and the War. Dutton, 1943. $3.00. 

An appraisal of the diplomaey of the Vatican by a New York Times corre- 
spondent in Italy, 1935-1942. It presents a Catholic point of view, with 
wide knowledge of the history and personalities involved. 


Craig, C, T. The Beginning of Christianity. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
2.75. 
A comprehensive, scholarly account of the emergence of the Christian faith 
and the genesis of the church. Clear, forcible and gripping. 


FerrE, N. F. 8S. Return to Christianity. Harper, 1943. $1.00. 
Suggests the application of Christian love to the problems of individual 
and society. 


Fitcu, R. E. A Certain Blind Man. Scribner, 1944. $2.00. 

Vigorous essays on the spiritual heritage, condition and destiny of the 
American people, written with delicious humor by an unsentimental, yet hope- 
ful religious thinker. 


FLEWELLING, R. T. The Survival of Western Culture: an Inquiry into the 
Problem of Its Decline and Resurgence. Harper, 1943. $3.00. 
A rewarding discussion of the underlying ‘‘spiritual and moral readjust- 
ment of society,’’ essential to the achievement of personal freedom and social 
welfare. 


GOODSPEED, E. J., ed. The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament. University 
of Chicago, 1943. $2.00. 
The clear intelligible English of Goodspeed’s familiar translation placed 
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alongside the resonant prose of the King James version, together with his- 
‘torical introduction and notes. 


GRANT, F.C. The Earliest Gospel. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $2.50. 

A study of the evangelic tradition at its point of crystallization in the 
Gospel of St. Mark; the major questions definitely handled, with constant 
regard for both religious devotion and scholarly criticism. 


HEARD, GERALD, Preface to Prayer. Harper, 1944. $2.00. 
A book on the reasons for prayer and its techniques, intended for those 
who have ceased praying and wish to resume it. 


HuGHES, E.J. The Church and the Liberal Society. Princeton, 1944. $3.00. 

A criticism of the powerful force in nineteenth and twentieth century 
Europe, known as ‘‘liberalism,’’ by an able and representative Catholic 
scholar. 


HUGHES, PHILIP. The Popes’ New Order. Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. 
A systematic presentation of the encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII, Benedict - 
XV, Pius XI and Pius XII covering the period from 1878 to 1941. 


JONES, R. M. The Radiant Life. Macmillan, 1944. $2.00. 
America’s leading Quaker persuasively interprets life in terms of its inner 
resources of light and power. 


KELLER, JAMES, AND BERGER, MEYER. Men of Maryknoll. Scribner, 1944. 
$2.00. 

Vivid stories of the lives and characters of Maryknoll men working in the 
Orient and South America, written by the director of the New York City 
headquarters of the Maryknoll Fathers, and a feature writer for the New 
York Times. 


KEPLER, T. S. Contemporary Thinking about Jesus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1944. $3.50. 
The significance of Jesus today, the meaning and relevance of his teaching, 
his relation to history, and similar questions are discussed in fifty-five selec- 
tions from contemporary scholars. 


KLAUSNER, JOSEPH. From Jesus to Paul. Maemillan, 1943. $3.50. 

One of the greatest living Jewish scholars, whose former book, Jesus of 
Nazareth, won wide attention, examines the life and influence of the- Apostle 
Paul and traces the transformation of Christianity from a small sect to a 
world movement. Original and scholarly. : 


KLEIN, ISAAC. The Ten Commandments in a Changing World. Block, 1944. 
$1.75. 

This interesting series of homilies on the Ten Commandments, the work of 

a fine Talmudic scholar, will be read with interest by people of all faiths. 
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KNupson, A. C. The Principles of Christian Ethics. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943. $2.75. 
An historical survey and examination of the main problems of human con- 
duct, written from the personalistic standpoint. A substantial book for 
serious study. 


La Farce, JOHN. The Race Question and the Negro. Longmans, 1943. 
$2.50. 
An authoritative book on the race question especially as it applies to the 
Negro in this country. A revision of Father La Farge’s earlier work, Jnter- 
racial Justice, with much new and pertinent material. 


LATOURETTE, K.S. The Great Century in Northern Africa and Asia, Harper, 
1944. $4.00. 
The sixth volume of a truly monumental history of the expansion of 
Christianity. Indispensable to the serious student and unparalleled by any 
other work. 


LAvuBACH, F.C. The Silent Billion Speak. Friendship Press, 1943. $1.00. 
A dramatic account of the methods this world-renowned educator has used 
in teaching illiterate people to read in an incredibly short time. 


LEwis, C. 8. Christian Behaviour. Macmillan, 1944. $1.00. 

These brief talks on Christian ethics and problems of conduct were broad- 
east in England by the author of The Screwtape Letters. Written with 
delightful directness and simplicity, they are significant for their depth and 
insight. 


LEwis, C.S. The Problem of Pain. Macmillan, 1943. $1.50. 
The intellectual problem raised by suffering, discussed with realism, frank- 
ness and even humor. 


LYMAN, E. W. Religion and the Issues of Life. Association Press; Revell, 
1943. $1.00. 
A popular guide to Christian living, by a great teacher of religion, giving 
in readable form a brief, clear discussion of the nature of religion, ethics 
and worship. A publication of the Hazen Foundation. 


McCown, C. L. The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. Harper, 1943. $3.50. 
A fascinating, authoritative study of what has been discovered by modern 
archaeologists in the Holy Land. Non-technical and admirably illustrated. 


MARITAIN, JACQUES. The Rights of Man and Natural Law. Scribner, 1943. 
$1.50. 

An excellent introduction to the thought of an outstanding Catholic thinker 
of our day. The theme is the relation of the individual to society, and the 
possibility of fulfilling his obligation while preserving freedom from sub- 
servience to the state. 
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OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS Books CHOSEN 


MAYNARD, THEODORE. Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic. Mac- 
millan, 1943. $3.00. 
A readable, sympathetic biography of a stormy petrel of the American 
religious scene in the middle of the last century. 


Morratt, JAMES, The Thrill of Tradition. Macmillan, 1944. $2.00. 

Unusual treatment of Christian tradition, including the first oral tradition, 
traced through the centuries by a great scholar who writes with charm and 
grace. 


NEWMAN, J. H. A Newman Treasury; selections from the prose works, 
edited by C. F. Harrold. Longmans, 1943. $4.00. 
A fine selection of the work of Cardinal Newman, chosen to represent his 
thought and literary style. 


PoTEAT, E. McN. Four Freedoms and God. Harper, 1943. $1.50. 

A discussion of the Four Freedoms from the point of view of the spiritual 
background against which these freedoms must be understood. Political and 
economic realism in the content, and the force and persuasion of the writing 
combine to make it an arresting book. 


RAVEN, C. E. Science, Religion and the Future. Macmillan, 1943. $2.00. 
Fresh, incisive discussion of an old theme by one who is a biologist as well 
as a religious thinker. 


Riees, T. L. Saving Angel. Bruce, 1944. $1.75. 

A brilliant, sympathetic study of Joan of Are, her trials and rehabilitation, 
by the late chaplain of Catholic students at Yale University, an eminent 
scholar and master of style. 


SANGSTER, W. E. The Path to Perfection. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
$2.00. 
An examination of the doctrine made famous by John Wesley and a 
restatement of it for contemporary Christian living. 


Scott, E, F. Varieties of New Testament Religion. Scribner, 1943. $2.75. 
Eight different types of early Christianity are distinguished and their 
variety emphasized as a continuing source of strength. 


SENCOURT, ROBERT, Carmelite and Poet: A Framed Portrait of St. John of 
the Cross. Macmillan, 1944. $3.00. 
A brilliant new study of St. John of the Cross in which the poetry as well 
as the mysticism of the great Spaniard are given a searching analysis and a 
clear exposition. Valuable also for its picture of sixteenth century Spain. 


SHEEN, F. J. Philosophies at War. Scribner, 1943. $2.00. 

The war, interpreted by the most popular of Catholic radio speakers and 
scholars, as a revolution requiring the defeat of active barbarism from with- 
out and passive barbarism from within. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


SHERRILL, L. J. The Rise of Christian Education. Maemillan, 1944. $2.50. 

This history of successive Jewish and Christian philosophies and methods 
of religious education to the time of the European Renaissance breaks fresh 
ground and makes a most timely appearance. 


SPERRY, W. L. Rebuilding Our World. Harper, 1943. $1.75. 
War-time sermons, good for peace as well, by a preacher of cosmopolitan 
and Christian culture. 


STEERE, D. V. On Beginning from Within. Harper, 1944. $1.50. 

An exceptionally moving study of the devotional life, of prayer and its 
methods. Includes his 1942 Ingersoll lecture, Death’s Illumination of Life, 
which considers death not as a cause of despair but as a clue to life’s purpose 
and meaning. 


Stouz, K. R. The Church and Psychotherapy. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
$2.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the relation of the Christian religion to physical 

and mental health. Affords practical suggestions for ministers and churches. 


THomMAS, G. F., ed. The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. Harper, 1944. 
$3.00. 

A valuable collection of chapters on the history and philosophy of the 
Christian religion, designed to demonstrate the continuing vitality of the 
Christian revelation. Written by a company of experts, mostly young 
scholars. Readable as well as scholarly. 


WEATHERHEAD, L. D. In Quest of a Kingdom. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944. 
A popular treatment of the parables of Jesus dealing with the Kingdom 
of God. 


Yane, Y.C. China’s Religious Heritage. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $1.50. 

Studies of Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, the religious meaning of 
Chinese culture, and Christianity in China, by a distinguished Chinese edu- 
cator. 
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